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to the present day. 








THE BALKAN PENINSULA 


The Balkan Peninsula was the stage on which the World War was set, and it may be the stage for other world wars, 
if its pressing problems drift toward chaos. Here is shown in its most intense form the interaction of nationalism and 
imperialism, the rivalry of European powers, and the conflict between European and Asiatic civilization. This book is 
the first in any language to cover the history of this important and confused part of the world from the migratory period 
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The Week 


TI this writing it looks as if France, Great 

Britain and Italy had agreed upon a com- 
mon policy in the Near East and as if their policy 
would avoid war. It consists in returning Eastern 
Thrace, including Adrianople and Constan- 
tinople, to the Turks on condition that they con- 
sent to the neutralization of the Straits—under 
the administration and the guarantee of the League 
of Nations. This is far from being an ideal solu- 
tion and in the near future it will probably be 
revised, but if it prevents a war, which might easily 
spread and which would increase the prolonged 
and intolerable suffering of the people of that 
region, it may be welcomed with a sigh of relief 
if not of satisfaction. It is supposed to safeguard 
the essential international interest, which is that 
the Straits shall hereafter not be closed to the ships 
of any nation in peace or war except by inter- 
national agreement; and it imposes upon the 




















League of Nations the most important specific re- 
sponsibility which that body has had an opportunity 
to assume. ‘That is all to the good; but for the 
present it would be optimistic to anticipate that the 
arrangement will work. If the Turks resume effec- 
tive military control of Constantinople and both 
shores of the Straits, the League of Nations will 
have to become far more powerful than it is now 
in order to guarantee the neutrality of the Dar- 
danelles and its accessibility to the warships of 
France or Britain during a war or a massacre in 
which the Turks were directly or indirectly 
engaged. 


THE difficulty of administering the old rule con- 
cerning sauce for the goose and sauce for the 
gander is aptly illustrated in the question of the 
freedom of the Straits. Mr. Lloyd George is very 
plaintive about the action of the Turks in closing 
the Straits by entering the war—‘‘an act of perfidy 
which cost us dearly.” A little later, however, 
Mr. Lloyd George took the lead in closing the 
Straits to Russia during the great blockade of that 
country—an act of perfidy to humanity. Kemal 
Pasha complains that during the present war the 
Straits were closed to him while open to the 
Greeks. The Greeks complain that they were not 
allowed to interrupt the shipment of contraband 
of war by the Allies to Kemal. The question of 
freedom of the Straits cannot be separated from 
that of freedom of the seas, and although that was 
one of the most obvious points in making the world 
safe for democracy for which we went to war, it 
was the first to be excluded from the peace. 


SINCE the Near Eastern crisis began there has 
been, we are glad to say, little or no effective de- 
mand for intervention by this country. A few peo- 
ple, such as Dr. James L. Barton, did proclaim 
the revival of the Holy War, and demand that the 
United States fight on the side of civilization 
against barbarism. A few newspapers were mildly 
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disturbed because there was some serious trouble 
in the world which was taking place or coming to 
an end without the active connivance of the great 
American nation. A few propagandists wished the 
American government to call a conference to ar- 
range a settlement, instead of leaving the immedi- 
ately interested European powers to find a way out 
of their well-deserved perplexities. But the pre- 
vailing assumption was that the United States was 
under no obligation to scald itself in this particular 
kettle of hot water; and the assumption was justi- 
fied. The Near Eastern crisis is born of competing 
European imperialisms, and its settlement is a 
regional problem in which the United States can- 
not intervene without becoming implicated as a 
partisan in competition for power. 


THE special grand jury of Williamson County 
on the Herrin massacre has rendered its final re- 
port, after indicting two hundred and fourteen per- 
sons for murder, conspiracy, assault and riot. It 
reflects severely on the provocative tactics of the 
Southern Illinois Coal Company in introducing 
strikebreakers and armed guards, and in doing 
various illegal acts such as closing public highways. 
It bears more heavily still on the state administra- 
tion, which in spite of the demand of its own rep- 
resentative on the ground, refused to take measures 
for the preservation of law and order. There is 
nothing new in either circumstance. The Coal 
Company acted as such corporations always do, 
notably in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The 
state administration behaved as its predecessor be- 
haved at East St. Louis. The actual outbreak which 
resulted in the horror of killing twenty-one men 
who had surrendered under safe conduct is brought 
home to the two hundred and fourteen individuals 
indicted. 


THE special grand jury would seem to have done 
its duty in exceptionally difficult circumstances. One 
unfortunate aspect of the matter, however, is that 
the case for the people was financed by the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce. This is one example of 
the assumption of the functions of government by 
private interests, upon which the New Republic re- 
cently commented. There is no more reason why 
the state of Illinois should turn to the Chamber of 
Commerce to finance its department of justice, 
than to the coal companies for the protection of 
private property. Naturally the vindication of the 
people by the grand jury of Williamson County 
seems to labor merely another frame-up of its lead- 
ers, as the result of “private persecution by a labor 
hating organization.” The counsel for the miners 
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declares that “no member of the miners’ union 
shall be convicted except through orderly processes 
set for the establishment of the guilt or innocence 
of the men charged with crime.’’ No fault can be 
found with this. At the risk of repetition, how- 
ever, we cannot help pointing out that just as the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce has a legitimate 
function in guarding against law breaking among 
its own members, so labor unions have a high re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of law and order 
by theirs. This is particularly the case when, as 
in Herrin, the local government is in their hands 
and public sentiment is in their favor. 


AMERICAN labor has every reason to be grate- 
ful to Judge Wilkerson for making permanent his 
original injunction without doing anything to miti- 
gate its defiance of the declared will of Congress 
and the Constitution of the United States. It is 
of the utmost importance that the Supreme Court 
shall have an opportunity of passing on this at- 
tempt to substitute government-by arbitrary judicial 
discretion for the law of the land. Judge Wilker- 
son might by modifying the terms of the injunction 
have evaded a final determination of the issue which 
he himself had raised, and left a way at some future 
time for a repetition of the offence. But no evasion 
seems possible now. The Supreme Court will have 
an opportunity of passing on the injunction just as 
it came hot from the Attorney General and the 
district court, and its decision will, we trust, render 
it impossible for any future combination of attor- 
ney general and district judge to abuse in just 
this way the equity jurisdiction of the federal 
courts. 


MR. HARDING'S veto of the thoroughly un- 
principled bonus legislation affords another illustra- 
tion of the advantages under American conditions 
of presidential action as a check upon congressional 
government. An executive which was dependent 
upon Congress would, of course, have succumbed 
to the overwhelming disposition of its members to 
favor the bonus. Yet if the executive had yielded 
it would have yielded not to a popular majority 
but to an aggressive minority. The disposition of 
congressmen and senators to favor the bill merely 
meant that the voters who wanted the bonus would 
have voted against its opponents at the next elec- 
tion, whereas those who did not want it would not 
necessarily have voted against its declared advo- 
cates. The minority in each district or state which 
favored the gratuity could thus coerce its repre- 
sentative to work on behalf of the bill instead of 
against it. But the great majority in favor of the 
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bill never represented any corresponding majority 
among the voters. ‘The President in vetoing it 
acted as the spokesman and the representative of 
the country as a whole; and this according to the 
theory of the Constitution is the way in which he 
is supposed to act. But sometimes he misses his 
step. 


THE New Republic calls special attention to the 
communication in another column from Powers 
Hapgood with reference to the situation of the 
striking miners in Somerset County, Pennsylvania. 
These men joined the recent strike and organized 
for the first time. As a non-union field Somerset 
County has always been used by the operators to 
weaken the force of a general coal strike. To pre- 
vent its unionization was one of the chief reasons 
for their refusal of a national settlement. Com- 
panies which have accepted the Cleveland agree- 
ment for other properties have refused to settle 
with the newly organized workers of Somerset 
County mines. These men and their families have 
been evicted from their homes, and are living in 
tents, on rations contributed by those who under- 
stand the vital significance of their position. They 
are the victims of such illegal constraint as was 
reported in the New Republic for June 14th, and 
of such attack as is instanced in Mr. Hapgood’s 
letter. Mr. Hapgood is a recent graduate of 
Harvard who has studied the coal situation 
throughout the country, working himself as a miner. 
On his young shoulders rests the chief burden of 
caring for these men and their families. The New 
Republic will be glad to act as his agent in collect- 
ing and forwarding at his call any sums contributed 
by its readers. 


I N an editorial on September 19th, the New York 
Evening Post characterizes the criticism by the 
New Republic of the Railroad Labor Board as 
“undeserved.” We are charged with overlooking 
decisions favorable to the unions that were from 
time to time made by the Board, and with misinter- 
preting others of its rulings. The facts do not 
support the Post’s contention. It is true that the 
Board ruled on occasions in favor of the unions. 
But it is also true that the more important of such 
rulings were openly violated by many powerful 
railway executives and that none of these violations 
met with such prompt and effective denunciation as 
did the strike by the railroad workers last July. 
The Post must surely be able to distinguish between 
effective and ineffective decisions. Probably the 
most important single decision of the Board, de- 
signed to procure a fair election of the workers’ 
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representatives on the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
applauded in these columns last summer, but it was 
never enforced. It may be that the Post sees the 
solution of the problem of industrial relations in 
the organization of “company unions,” after the 
Pennsylvania pattern. Such a solution the New 
Republic cannot regard with favor. 


WHEN, further, the Post states that the shop 
crafts themselves applauded the abrogation of na- 
tional agreements, it again fails to dig below the 
surface of things. The railway unions, like all un- 
ions, have everything to gain from the fair applica- 
tion of the principle of standardization. For this 
reason all of the transportation unions were very 
glad indeed to enter with the United States Rail- 
road Administration into the so-called national 
agreements. And they continued to be glad as long 
as national agreements had the effect of preserving 
or raising standards. With the coming of the Labor 
Board, however, the national agreements became 
the means of depressing standards. Rather than 
expose themselves to a process of downward stand- 
ardization, the unions preferred to take their 
chances with individual systems or with individual 
roads, and to save what they could from the wreck. 
Perhaps it is correct to describe this attitude, as 
the Post does, as one of opposition to national 
agreements. To us it seems no more than one 
element in the general protest against the deflation 
policy of the Board. 


THE New Republic has received further corre- 
spondence relating to the case of John Yerob, de- 
ported from the United States under the Wilson 
administration and now seeking repatriation. A 
reader writing to Mr. E. J. Henning, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, was informed that Yerob’s 
marriage took place after his arrest, and while his 
deportation was pending. Mrs. Wieck, who first 
called attention to the case in an article in the 
New Republic of August 2nd informs us that the 
date of Yerob’s marriage certificate is April 7, 
1919. The arrest took place on March 31, 1920. 
Although the date of Yerob’s marriage has no 
legal bearing on his case, yet the statement that 
his marriage occurred after the issuance of the 
deportation order naturally operates to diminish 
sympathy for him. It is an illustration of the way in 
which the government frames cases against incon- 
venient applicants for redress. President Harding 
was party to such a misleading of the public when 
he implied that certain of the I. W. W. war pri- 
soners were proved guilty of advocating the over- 
throw of the government by force and violence. 
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America as the Promised Land 


MERICAN opinion and behavior of today 
betray some perplexing anomalies. What, 
for instance, is the clue to the political state 
of mind of the American people? The long pro- 
cession of primary elections apparently indicates 
the existence in different states of curiously con- 
tradictory trends in American opinion. In Wis- 
consin an uncompromising radical, who during 
the war and after the one hundred percent patri- 
ots denounced as a traitor and who was nearly ex- 
pelled from the Senate, won by an overwhelming 
majority the Republican nomination for senator. 
The Republicans of Maryland renominated an- 
other senator who has espoused unpopular causes, 
has specialized in the attempt to reopen trading 
relations with the Soviet Republic and rendered 
plausible the charge of his opponent that he is a 
Bolshevik sympathizer. In Iowa the Republicans 
also selected a candidate whose opponents classi- 
fied him as a dangerous radical, but whose radical- 
ism was chiefly concerned with domestic issues. On 
the other hand Michigan, Maine, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts have all selected Republican candidates for 
senator to whom the mildest liberalism is abhor- 
rent, while a former Progressive who was chosen 
by the Republicans of Indiana for the same office 
considered it necessary to earn his nomination by 
testifying in various ways to an impeccable conser- 
vatism. Contrasts such as these might seem to in- 
dicate the existence of a struggle between powerful 
opposing forces in American opinion and to 
prophesy an impending clash between conservatism 
and radicalism. But the appearance is deceptive. 
They are not born of any warm, vital and wide- 
spread popular political discussion. On the con- 
trary their significance is local and personal. They 
are to be explained by the absence rather than the 
presence among the American people of confident 
and definite political conviction. There are no dom- 
inant tides running in public opinion—no impulses 
which carry many people along on a flood of revolt, 
of fear, of decision or of hopeful anticipation. 
Yet we cannot attribute this want of positive 
conviction and of earnest discussion to any corre- 
sponding want of an occasion for it or the heed of 
it. The American nation is confronted on every 
side by troublesome economic and political prob- 
lems which are pressing for some kind of sincere 
and intelligent treatment. The war has destroyed 
the old balance of social and economic forces both 
here and abroad; and it is a most serious question 
whether the modern industrial state can set up and 
adjust a new balance without a long interregnum 
of disorder and distress. American society is for 
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the time being more stable and prosperous than 
any European society, but its stability and prosper- 
ity are far from secure. It is pursued by the same 
unmanageable problems, and at present it is equally 
helpless in attempting to deal with them. 

The fact is that the American nation is sufter- 
ing from a mental and moral shock, which is tem- 
porarily paralyzing its ability to consider the real- 
ities of its situation and even to try intelligently to 
control its future. There is a profound maladjust- 
ment between the condition of the world today and 
the mental equipment of the American nation for 
dealing with it. This maladjustment had begun to 
show itself before the Great War, but the form 
and the amount of the existing discrepancy are the 
direct consequence of that catastrophe. The Euro- 
pean peoples suffered far more severely and 
tangibly from the war than did the American peo- 
ple; but it dealt to the American people an indirect 
and intangible spiritual wound from whose conse- 
quences it may be as difficult to recover. What the 
war did was to confuse for the American people 
the meaning of their national ideal, and the con- 
fusion and hesitation have obscured their tradition- 
al landmarks and impaired their instinctive faiths. 

Despite the changed map of Europe that the 
war brought about, despite its overthrow of em- 
pires, its substitution of new nations, its devasta- 
tion of countries, its appalling destruction of hu- 
man life and its intensification of class and national 
hatreds—despite all these things and the chaos that 
reigns throughout much of Europe today, the war 
nevertheless brought to Europe a kind of fulfill- 
ment—the fulfillment at least of an ancient fore- 
boding. ‘The European peoples knew from their 
own experience that the world was a place in which 
such tragedies happen. But for the American peo- 
ple it was a sudden and violent interruption, a dis- 
traction, an uprooting, a perversion. Intellectually 
and morally Europe was prepared for the war. 
The period of neutrality notwithstanding, the 
United States was not; and the violent and pro- 
digious preparation which we made after we 
entered was spiritually abortive. The war de- 
manded of Europeans the painful gathering of a 
harvest which they had planted and whose ripen- 
ing they had dreaded for years. But it demanded 
of Americans an awakening to unimagined real- 
ities, a shedding of outworn illusions, a stupendous 
readjustment, a transformation of spirit—in short, 
the imagination and absorption of a revised polit- 
ical and social outlook. 

The moral cohesion of the American nation is 
the product of a social and political faith as 
authentic as the flag and as distinctively national. : 
The ordinary patriotic American has conceived his 
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country to be the Promised Land and its deserving 
citizens earmarked for prosperity and well-being 
by the order of the universe. The Fathers of the 
Republic had solved for their successors the funda- 
mental problems of political and social adjustment. 
They had created a commonwealth which promised 
to be indefinitely progressive in behavior as a con- 
sequence of being consciously conservative in in- 
stitutions and fundamental convictions. This con- 
ception of the American Republic as a haven in 
which human beings after centuries of wearisome 
and abortive struggles against an adverse environ- 
ment could relax and could trust in the bounty of 
nature, in the excellence of their institutions and 
in the virtue, under new world conditions, of 
their fellow human beings, worked in the popular 
mind. It became a living faith which was partly 
vindicated by the relatively large amount of well- 
being actually enjoyed by a majority of the Amer- 
ican people. It appealed powerfully to the imagi- 
nation of the ordinary man who wished to improve 
his own condition in life and was only too ready 
to believe in a new world which was prejudiced in 
favor of giving to him what he wanted. It filled 
him with a prospect of better things—a strange 
and precious consciousness of living reputably and 
hopefully in a kindly social and economic environ- 
ment—one which liberated his goodwill, stimu- 
lated his self-respect, and tended during its period 
of complete domination to create an American 
society after its own image. 

The war and its results have extinguished this 
traditional American faith. Even before it broke 
out the conception of America as a Promised Land 
had lost its primitive innocence, and there was an 
increasing body of consciously progressive opinion 
which considered the traditional combination of 
eptimism and fatalism as untrue and as finally de- 
structive of American national fulfillment. But 
since the war this scepticism has ceased to be the 
possession of a few progressives and has pervaded 
the popular consciousness. Conservatives as well 
as liberals or radicals and wage-earners or farmers 
as well as capitalists read every morning in the 
newspapers sufficient testimony that the world is 
a place in which things, when left to destiny, have 
a perverse tendency to go wrong. They may and 
usually do not know what ought to be done. In 
so. far as they know, or think they know, what 
ought to be done, they usually differ irreconcilably 
one from another about what it is. But at least 


they no longer believe in Manifest Destiny. They 
no longer cherish an illusion that the American 
nation is appointed to engage in the exhilarating 
sport of sliding down hill into a happy valley. 

The practical extinction of the traditional con- 
viction of the fulfillment of human life in America 
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as a matter of Manifest Destiny is, we believe, the 
hirst fact of dominant importance in explaining the 
prevailing American state of mind. Jhe other im- 
portant fact is that the large room in the American 
mind, formerly occupied by Manifest Destiny, is 
now vacant. There is nothing at present to take 
its place which exercises or is entitled to exercise 
anything like the same fascination over the imagi- 
nation of American people. Reformers both con- 
servative and radical, who themselves have long 
since ceased to believe in Manifest Destiny have 
proposed to substitute for it remedial programs 
which were intended to deal with some of the 
specific evils, such as poverty, war, class hatred, 
social unrest, intolerance and popular ignorance, 
whose insistent intrusion into the Promised Land 
was depriving its pretensions of any plausibility. 
But these specific programs do not serve the 
purpose. They have been tried in many instances 
and they have not proved to be as remedial as they 
were advertised to be. But whether remedial or 
not, they certainly do not and cannot occupy the 
place in the American patriotic imagination former- 
ly occupied by Manifest Destiny. They do not 
arouse the kind of interest and faith which take 
possession of the will of a people, dominate their 
consciousness, mould their behavior, and supply 
their national life with moral impulse and cohesion. 

The American people have in the past been 
greatly blessed in the nature of the binder which 
gave cohesion to their national life. More than 
any other people in the world they have derived 
their unity not from geographical necessity, nor 
even from the allegiance of their people to honored 
traditions and symbols. They have been bound 
together by a fundamental community of outlook. 
The consequence is that if the present confusion 
and distraction of mind continue the American 
nation will head towards political disintegration. 
Some fight to a finish will tear it to pieces—some 
fight between town and country, industry and agri- 
culture, labor and capital. And as the result of 
such a fight our democracy will certainly perish 
as it came so near to perishing during the Civil 
War. American democracy is bound up with Amer- 
ican political unity. American political unity is the 
child ultimately of American moral unity. If the 
American people cannot recover an effective com- 
munity and confidence of mind, their liberties will 
suffer from the inevitable results of disunion; and 
any order which they can impose on their society 
will no longer be sanctioned by consent. 

The most important task which confronts patri- 
otic Americans is that of assisting in the recovery 
of a common and confident national consciousness; 
and the task is not as dificult as it seems. For 
there remains latent in the minds of ordinary 
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Americans a common outlook which the war and its 
results have obscured, but which has not, like 
Manifest Destiny, been wholly extinguished. When 
the shock of the war and its disappointments has 
passed they will recover their conception of America 
as a Promised Land, compared to Europe or Asia, 
but as a land whose promise shall be artfully and 
intentionally rather than mechanically fulfilled. In- 
stead of trusting their common life to a supposed 
automatic harmony between the individual and the 
public interest, they will understand the need of 
building up their common life by gradually and 
patiently educating themselves in the art of living 
adequately and living together. The fulfillment of 
their national promise will then cease to be asso- 
ciated with the development of a new continent and 
will become an exploration of the undeveloped pos- 
sibilities of human nature—an exploration which if 
it is intelligently and systematically conducted will 
demand physiological and psychological inquiry, 
social experiment, literary and artistic expression, 
and in the end something in the nature of a relig- 
ious regeneration. 


What To Do 


OW that the coal and rail strikes are ended, 
a rational people should begin to think how 
a recurrence of similar crises can be prevented 
Clearly it is not by crippling trade unions, by pro- 
hibiting strikes, or by compulsory arbitration. It 
is not by physical force or by legal coercions. As 
long as coal mines and railroads are privately 
owned or operated, strikes in them must be per- 
mitted; and, even if publicly owned and operated, 
their employees must be free to join in unions. The 
promise of better conditions lies in industrial sanita- 
tion—not in dosing. 

First: Trade unionism should be formally ac- 
cepted; and all war upon it, direct and indirect, by 
employers should cease. Unions should be free, at 
all times and under all circumstances, to use with 
ether workers any form of persuasion (as dis- 
tinguished from coercion) to join their unions. 
Non-union workers should be protected against 
coercion; but never by or through the employer, or 
by any act or proceeding brought or done in the 
employer’s interest. Protection should be afforded 
to the non-union man only by action or proceedings 
instigated and conducted by himself or on his behalf 
by the state. 

Second: The use by the employer of private 
detectives and private armed guards, and the em- 
ployer’s resort to the injunction, should be dis- 
continued. It should be recognized that such reme- 
dies can lead only to’ more war. Civil redress by 
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the employer should be had only through actions 
for damages; and violations of the criminal law 
should be rigorously prosecuted by the state. Even 
on behalf of the state or nation, the injunction 
should never be used as a remedy, or to prevent the 
commission of acts which are criminal. Like most 
“easier ways’ the use of the injunction in this con- 
nection is fraught with evil and grave dangers. The 
resources of the state in the criminal law are ample, 
if its administration is made effective. There may, 
conceivably, be instances where the non-union man 
should have protection by injunction against trade 
union oppression; but the occasions for intervention 
would be few. 

Third: Such enlargement of the rights of unions 
and the discontinuance of the use of of detectives, 
armed guards, and injunctions, may seem to involve 
great danger to property and great loss and in- 
convenience to the public. In fact, the loss would 
be much !ess than it is now. For the withdrawal 
of the present delusive protection against labor 
union excesses would have this effect: 

(a) It would tend to remove the all-pervad- 
ing, irritating causes of discontent. The general 
conviction that the powers of government are 
perverted by and for the employers would fade. 
The deep sense of injustice suffered even in the 
courts would be overcome. If trade unions are 
convicted of wrongful acts only by juries belief 
in the impartiality of courts will be restored. 
The curb upon trade union action should be ad- 
ministered by courts only through proceedings 
in which disputed facts are determined by juries. 

(b) It would tend to effort on the part of the 
employer to ascertain and to remove or minimize 
the substantive causes of discontent. The exist- 
ence of the present delusive protection operates 
as a strong incentive to arbitrariness and in- 
considerateness on the employers’ part, and as 
a discourager of constructive thought. Nine- 
tenths of the injustices in industrial life of which 
workers complain in this country could be re- 
moved by persistent application of the inventive 
mind to the situations involved in the relation 
of employer and employee. But for the delusive 
“easier ways,’ necessity would prove itself the 
mother of invention also in the social-industrial 
field. 

(c) It would tend to correct conditions which 
now leave the employer and the community ex- 
posed to serious loss through arbitrariness on 
the part of unions. The present delusive pro- 
tection invites arbitrariness, because it encour- 
ages employers and the community to omit to 
provide the only real means of protection. Ordi- 
narily, we insure ourselves against every conceiv- 
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able loss, whether by accident, by error, or by 
the wrong-doing of others. We do not provide 
merely for money indemnity, we provide for 
insurance in kind:—by the spare part or tire; by 
the factor of safety in bicycle or bridge; by the 
safety deposit box and the registered bond. But 
we fail to store adequate quantities of coal and 
pig iron, duly distributed, or to keep in adequate 
repair an ample supply of cars and locomotives. 
We invite arbitrariness by creating conditions 
under which a relatively short interruption of 
work must prove embarrassing. 

Moreover investors of ordinary prudence 
have learned to insure against accident, error or 
wrong-doing by not putting all their eggs into 
one basket. But our unreasoned passion for big- 
ness and for integration has led us to disregard 
in social-industrial life that wise warning. Safe- 
ty lies in industrial, financial and territorial de- 
centralization with protective federation. It lies 
in maintaining independent substitutes; in the 
small unit; and in diversifying the sources of 
supply and the instruments of service. Society 
should insure against arbitrariness on the part 
of coal barons or miners by further development 
of hydro-electric power and the alternative use 
of oil. It should insure against arbitrariness on 
the part of rail executives or workers by further 
development of water transportation, and the 
trolley, the automobile and the air service. An- 
other way out is a mighty curb on arbitrariness. 
Fourth: If the all pervading, irritating causes 

of discontent and the specific unnecessary injustices 
due to inconsiderateness and want of thought on 
the employer’s part are removed, as above indi- 
cated, the field of necessary conflict of interest be- 
tween employers and employees will be narrowed 
to manageable proportions, and the temper of the 
parties will be such that reasonable adjustment will, 
ordinarily, be possible. If, in the exceptional case, 
adjustment as a result of negotiation proves not to 
be attainable, the remedy lies, not in force, physical 
or legal, but in passive resistance. The sure remedy 
for the arbitrary demand of an excessive price for 
an article or for a service is doing without. Em- 
ployers and consumers, as well as employees, must 
have courage; and they must exhibit their powers 
of endurance, when emergencies arise. Walls, 
mercenaries and laws have never succeeded in af- 
fording for long protection to a fear-ridden, com- 
fort-loving people. Employer. and consumer must 
show that they love justice and independence more 
than they do goods or ease. The exercise of these 
qualities, the true preparedness indicated above 
and, if need be, rigorous enforcement of the crimi- 
nal law is the democratic way out. 
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Who Should Go to College 


HE first gun in the academic engagement of 

1922-23 was fired by President Ernest M. 
Hopkins of Dartmouth College. In an address to 
the student body on the opening of the college year 
he asserted that too many men go to college, that it 
is necessary “‘to define the individuals to whom in 
justice to the public good the privilege shall be ex- 
tended, and to specify those from whom the privi- 
lege should be withheld.”’ He deprecated the use 
of the college to define an aristocracy of birth or 
wealth. ‘There is, however,” he continued, “such 
a thing as an aristocracy of brains made up of men 
intellectually alert and intellectually eager, to 
whom, increasingly, the opportunities of higher 
education ought to be restricted, if democracy is 
to become a quality product rather than simply a 
quantity one, and if excellence and effectiveness are 
to displace the mediocrity towards which democra- 
cy has such a tendency to skid.” 

Under the encouragement of the daily press 
there has developed a brisk counter-attack, which 
either starts from different premises, or shifts them 
in process. Thus Chancellor E. E. Brown, of New 
York University, calls attention to the need of 
industrial, agricultural and sanitary engineers; 
while Dr. Sidney E. Mezes, of the College of the 
City of New York, glibly assumes that “college 
trained” means “well trained.” So far as the 
controversy is serious it would seem to rest on a 
fundamental difference of view as to what educa- 
tion is, and what part in it the college plays. There 
are two objects sought in education, usually to the 
exclusion one of the other. In one case the effort 
is to transmit and enforce a certain tradition, it 
may be of religion or culture or patriotism or 
social organization. In the other, the attempt is 
to train the mind to a disinterested search for 
truth. Clearly if we accept the first definition we 
shall arrive at the conclusion that such effective 
organs as the colleges are for the strengthening 
and beautifying of tradition should be frequented 
by as large a number of men and women as possi- 
ble. From this point of view the threatened crowd- 
ing out of the pass men by the honor men at the 
English universities is a national calamity, for the 
pass men have borne as conspicuous a part in up- 
holding the traditions of English life as the honor 
men, and a far greater part in extending the in- 
fluence of these traditions throughout the world. 
That President Hopkins does not accept this de- 
finition may be inferred from the closing passages 
of his address, in which he contrasted the spirit of 
truth with the spirit of propaganda. “The college 
ambition,” he finely said, “is that its men may be 
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consecrated to the spirit of truth.”’ In his depreca- 
tion of the spirit of propaganda as a legacy from 
the war, he may have reflected that the colleges 
were among the easiest victims of that spirit, and 
one reason for this was the fact that they were so 
largely composed, both faculties and student bodies, 
of men to whom tradition and shibboleth make im- 
mediate and uncritical appeal. 

The question remains what part the college 
should bear in a general scheme of education. Mr. 
W. H. Allen, in a suggestive comment on President 
Hopkins’s address, remarks that “it is hard to see 
how Dartmouth can urge an aristocracy of brains 
when society's need is not so much for a high 
quality of brains as for a high quality of character 
and capacity to use whatever of brains one pos- 
sesses.”’ He points out the evident value to society 
of such courses given at Dartmouth as those in 
Problems of Citizenship and in Evolution, the 
former of which teaches students how to discrimi- 
nate in reading, and understand “the great prob- 
lems of life which lie about them and with which 
they must be prepared to cope as individyals, as 
members of society, and as citizens’’; the latter, 
“to review the more fundamental facts of world 
growth; the growth of man as an individual and 
as a race; the scientific method of inquiry; the 
creative power of cooperative action” etc. “If 
higher education has any justification,” urges Mr. 
Allen, “certainly these two required courses ought 
not to be denied to character aristocracy, purpose 
aristocracy, and personality aristocracy.” Certain- 
ly. But Mr. Allen, we think, proves too much. 
Such courses, or rather the educational results 
sought in them, should not be denied to the char- 
acter, purpose and personality of democracy. They 
are, as Professor Dewey shows in his article on 
Education as Politics in this number of the New 
Republic, vital to the very existence of democracy. 
They should not be restricted to the colleges, but 
made a part of an education much more general 
than the colleges, even with the most liberal pro- 
vision, can offer. It may be presumed that the ap- 
pearance of these courses almost simultaneously in 
so many college curricula is in recognition of a lack 
of such training in more elementary education, and 
of the absolute necessity of it. 

If we are to look to the colleges alone for that 
education in character and purpose which is ne- 
cessary to the survival of a nation, or for that 
judgment and discrimination between truth and 
propaganda which’ will keep a people from yield- 
ing to exploitation of itself or from becoming a 
menace to the world, our hope is indeed small. 
How little the colleges contribute to these ends at 
present is obvious. Indeed the indictment brought 
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against our current schooling by Professor Dewey 
in the article referred to lies most heavily against 
the college. “It not only does little to make dis- 
criminating intelligence a safeguard against sur- 
render to the invasion of bunk, especially in its 
most dangerous form—social and political bunk— 
but it does much to favor susceptibility to a wel. 
coming reception of it.” 

We think that President Hopkins is altogether 
right in attributing the weakness of our colleges to 
their present inclusiveness, and the consequent dilu- 
tion of their product. The colleges in America 
have always acted as recruiting stations for an aris- 
tocracy. So long as that aristocracy was deter- 
mined by the possession of a formal and systematic 
culture, they were at least loyal to the conception 
of education as the transmitting of an elegant and 
dignified tradition. With the passing of that cul- 
ture, college education has retained as a supersti- 
tion much of the popular reverence which attached 
to it as a religion. As President Hopkins puts it: 
“Too often men reported to be seeking an educa- 
tion are only seeking membership in a social organ- 
ization which has a reputation for affording an 
education.” But the American college cannot long 
remain in the region of uncertainty with regard to 
itself and false pretenses toward the world without 
becoming useless if not dangerous to the life of the 
community. It must become specialized with refer- 
ence to its aim if not to its method and subject 
matter. We agree with President Hopkins that 
such specialization of function necessarily means 
the more rigid selection and stricter limitation ef 
its membership to men and women of higher capa- 
city and consecration. 
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Education as Politics 


ATTHEW ARNOLD somewhere quotes 
with approval the saying of a French 
writer that the chief advantage of edu- 

cation is the assurance it gives of not being duped. 
A more positive statement is that the profit of 
education is the ability it gives to discriminate, to 
make distinctions that penetrate below the surface. 
One may not be able to lay hold of the realities 
beneath the froth and foam, but at least one who 
is educated does not take the latter to be the real- 
ities; one knows that there is a difference between 
sound and sense, between what is emphatic and 
what is distinctive, between what is conspicuous 
and what is important. 

Judged by this criterion education is not only 
backward but it is retrograding. This is the era 
of bunk and hokum—there is more of it in quan- 
tity, its circulation is more rapid and ceaseless, it 
is swallowed more eagerly and more indiscrimi- 
nately than ever before. The reasons, of course, 
for the present reign of bunkum in human affairs 
are external rather than in any inherent deteriora- 
tion of intellect and character. Until the last gen- 


eration or so, the mass of men have been interested 
for the most part only in local matters, in things 


and people right about them. For the most part 
their convictions and thinking had to do with af- 
fairs of which they had some direct experience. 
Their range might be limited, but within it they 
had shrewdness and employed judgment. They 
were undoubtedly as gullible about remoter things 
as people are today. But these remoter things did 
not come within their scope of action. It made little 
difference what notions they entertained about them; 
they were hardly more than material for yarns. 
The railway, telegraph, telephone and cheap 
printing press have changed all that. Rapid trans- 
portation and communication have compelled men 
to live as members of an extensive and mainly un- 
seen society. The self-centred locality has been 
invaded and largely destroyed. Men have to act 
in view of remote economic and political condi- 
tions, and they have to have some notions about the 
latter upon which to base their actions. Since their 
notions influence conduct, beliefs are now some- 
thing more than fancies and entertainments; their 
correctness is a matter of moment. At the same 
time, it has become an object for some men to in- 
fluence the beliefs the masses hold; control has be- 
come less a matter of established habits and more 
a matter of opinions. Control opinion and you 
control, for the time being at least, the direction 


of social action. Cheap printing and cheap dis- 
tribution afford the opportunity to put the control 
of opinion into effect. Given the new curiosity and 
the new need of knowing about distant affairs on 
the one hand and the interest in controlling their 
exercise on the other, and the era of bunk, of be- 
ing systematically duped, of undiscriminating senti- 
ment and belief, is ushered in. 

Carlyle was no lover of democracy. But in a 
lucid moment he once declared that when the print- 
ing press was invented democracy was inevitable. 
Cheap printing made it necessary to take the pub- 
lic into partnership in governmental affairs; it ex- 
tended the number as well as the geggraphical area 
included in a particular political society. It con- 
verted the theory of government by consent of the 
governed into a reality. But the conversion did 
not guarantee the sort of thing to which consent 
is given; it did not guarantee—as Walter Lipp- 
mann has so ably pointed out—that the policies 
to which consent was given should be in fact what 
they are in form or that they should correspond 
with the realities of the situation. 

The industrial revolution made necessary the 
forms of consulting the “voice of the people.” But 
printing and circulation also made it easier to in- 
duce the people to speak loudly on. unreal issues, 
and by very multitude of clamor to conceal facts 
and divert attention. It is as idle therefore to 
attack democracy at large as it is to eulogize it at 
large. As a current form of government it does 
not spring from personal desire or from opinion: 
it came about through external forces that changed 
the conditions of contact and intercourse among 
men, What needs consideration and criticism is 
the quality of popular government, not the fact 
of its existence. Its quality is inseparably bound up 
with the quality of the ideas and information which 
are circulated and to which belief adheres. 

Doubtless the régime of propaganda brought on 
by the war has had much to do with forcing upon 
us recognition of the dominant role in social con- 
trol of material put in circulation by the press. 
The bulk and the careful organization of propa- 
ganda are testimony to two outstanding facts: the 
new necessity governments are under of enlisting 
popular interest and sentiment; and the possibility 
of exciting and directing that interest by a judi- 
ciously selected supply of “news.” But the vogue 
of propaganda is more sienificant in calling atten- 
tion to the basic fact than it is in constituting that 


fact. As against one item in circulation that rep- 
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resents deliberately invented or consciously colored 
fact there are a dozen items that represent preju- 
dice and ignorance due to laziness, inertia of cus- 
tom and prior mental habits caused by bad education. 

Human psychology is such that we attribute to 
conscious design and set purpose most of the bad 
consequences to which attention is suddenly called. 
That is one chief reason why reformers so fre- 
quently fail. Real causes of the evils against which 
they contend usually lie much deeper than the con- 
scious intentions and voluntary plans of the in- 
dividuals against whom they direct their efforts. 
Consequently they are dealing with symptoms 
rather than with forces. What Mr. Lippmann 
has so well called stereotypes are more responsible 
for confusion and error in the public mind than is 
consciously invented and distorted news. Those 
who are most concerned in setting in social move- 
ment or circulation the material which blinds and 
misleads the public, themselves more than half be- 
lieve the tenor of what is given out; they share the 
intellectual confusion and ignorance which they 
propagate. Acting upon the belief that the end 
justifies the means, it is easy to add the spice, the 
emphasis, the exaggeration, the suggestions which 
will convey to the mass what they themselves con- 
ceive to be fundamentally true. 

Back of the education supplied by print and news 
is, in short, the earlier and deeper education which 
influences equally those who give out the news and 
those who subscribe to what is given out. We are 
brought back to our original statement. Our 
schooling does not educate, if by education be meant 
a trained habit of discriminating inquiry and dis- 
criminating belief, the ability to look beneath a 
floating surface to detect the conditions that fix 
the contour of the surface, and the forces which 
create its waves and drifts. We dupe ourselves 
and others because we have not that inward pro- 
tection against sensation, excitement, credulity and 
conventionally stereotyped opinion which is found 
only in a trained mind. 

This fact determines the fundamental criticism 
to be levelled against current schooling, against 
what passes as an educational system. It not only 
does little to make discriminating intelligence a 
safeguard against surrender to the invasion of 
bunk, especially in its most dangerous form—social 
and political bunk—but it does much to favor 
susceptibility to a welcoming reception of it. There 
appear to be two chief causes for this ineptitude. 
One is the persistence, in the body of what is taught, 
of traditional material which is irrelevant to pres- 
ent conditions—subject-matter of instruction which 
though valuable in some past period is so remote 
from the perplexities and issues of present life that 
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its mastery, even if fairly adequate, affords no re- 
source for discriminating insight, no protection 
against being duped in facing the emergencies of 
today. From the standpoint of this criterion of 
education, a large portion of current material of 
instruction is simply aside from the mark. The 
specialist in any one of the traditional lines is as 
likely to fall for social bunk even in its extreme 
forms of economic and nationalistic propaganda as 
the unschooled person; in fact his credulity is the 
more dangerous because he is so much more voci- 
ferous in its proclamation and so much more dog- 
matic in its assertion. Our schools send out men 
meeting the exigencies of contemporary life clothed 
in the chain-armor of antiquity, and priding them- 
selves on the awkwardness of their movements as 
evidences of deep wrought, time tested convictions. 

The other way in which schooling fosters an 
undiscriminating gulping mental habit, eager to be 
duped, is positive. It consists in a systematic, al- 
most deliberate, avoidance of the spirit of criticism 
in dealing with history, politics and economics. 
There is an implicit belief that this avoidance is 
the only way by which to produce good citizens. 
The more undiscriminatingly the history and insti- 
tutions of one’s own nation are idealized, the 
greater is the likelihood, so it is assumed, that the 
school product will be a loyal patriot, a well 
equipped good citizen. If the average boy and 
girl could be walled off from all ideas and informa- 
tion about social affairs save those acquired in 
school, they would enter upon the responsibilities 
of social membership in complete ignorance that 
there are any social problems, any political evils, 
any industrial defects. They would go forth with 
a supreme confidence that the way lies open to all, 
and that the sole cause of failure in business, 
family life or citizenship lies in some personal de- 
ficiency in character. The school is even more 
indurated from a frank acknowledgment of social 
ills than the pulpit—which is saying a good deal. 
And like the pulpit it compensates for its avoid- 
ance of discussion of social difficulties by a senti- 
mental dwelling upon personal vices. 

The effect is to send students out into actual life 
in a condition of acquired and artificial innocence. 
Such perceptions as they may have of the realities 
of social struggles and problems they have derived 
incidentally, by the way, and without the safe- 
guards of intelligent acquaintance with facts and 
impartially conducted discussion. It is no wonder 
that they are ripe to be gulled, or that their atti- 
tude is one which merely perpetuates existing con- 
fusion, ignorance, prejudice and credulity. Re- 
action from this impossibly naive idealization of 
institutions as they are produces indifference and 
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cynicism. It is astonishing that the professed con- 
servative moulders of public opinion take so little 
notice of the widespread cynicism of the mass at 
the present time. They are even more credulous 
than those whom they appear, superficially, to 
dupe. This attitude of indifference and opposition 
is now passive and unorganized. But it exists as 
a direct result of the disillusionment caused by the 
contrast between things as they are actually found 
to be and things as they had been taught in the 
schools. Some day some more or less accidental 
event will crystallize the scattered indifference and 
discontent into an active form, and all the carefully 
built up bulwarks of social reactions will be washed 
out. But unfortunately there is little likelihood 
that the reaction against reaction will be more dis- 
criminating than the previous state of things. It 
too will be blind, credulous, fatalistic, confused. 

It seems almost hopeless to name the remedy, 
for it is only a greater confidence in intelligence, 
in scientific method. But the “only” marks some- 
thing infinitely difficult of realization. What will 
happen if teachers become sufficiently courageous 
and emancipated to insist that education means the 
creation of a discriminating mind, a mind that pre- 
fers not to dupe itself or to be the dupe of others? 
Clearly they will have to cultivate the habit of 
suspended judgment, of scepticism, of desire for 
evidence, of appeal to observation rather than 
sentiment, discussion rather than bias, inquiry 
rather than conventional idealizations. When this 
happens schools will be the dangerous outposts of 
a humane civilization. But they will also begin to 
be supremely interesting places. For it will then 
have come about that education and politics are 
one and the same thing because politics will have 
to be in fact what it now pretends to be, the intel- 
ligent management of social affairs. 

Joun Dewey. 


Sophistry 
The triviality of Death, he said, 
Confronts us in the dropping of a leaf. 
He would not ever give himself to grief, 
Or keep the silence with uncovered head. 
There was no consummation in the grim 
Wedding of earth to earth, in which we bear 
Unwilling witness; tears and the despair 
Of leave-taking were mockery to him. 


Once to a house bereaved he came and said: 
Let in the sunlight, pinch these candles out! 
How should a man be sorry, brought to bed 
By such a well-earned weariness! . . . No doubt 
He rests in God. But for our faith he might, 
Dying, have made not quite so good a fight. 
Lestie NELSON JENNINGS. 
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The Federal Valuation of the 
Railroads 


HE theory of public utility regulation is a 

modern product—scarcely a generation old— 
and its corollary, public utility valuation, is still 
younger. The father of the valuation idea is the 
late governor Pingree of Michigan, who distin- 
guished himself as the first man to initiate and 
direct the fight against the corporations of that 
state in the interests of the people. In one of the 
public parks of Detroit the citizens have erected 
a monument to his memory which bears an inscrip- 
tion to this effect. His special achievement was to 
place upon the statute books a law fixing the rate 
of taxation which the railroads must pay. This 
made a valuation of the properties necessary, and 
those to whom the task was assigned had little 
precedent to guide them. Since that time many 
valuations have been made throughout the country 
of railroads and other public utilities properties 
for various purposes—for taxation, for public 
purchase, for fixing stock and bond issues and for 
assistance in determining the reasonableness of 
rates. During this time valuation suits have oc- 
cupied the attention of courts and commissions 
time without end, and engineers, lawyers and ex- 
perts have waxed fat on endless litigation which 
has produced certain basic court rulings, especially 
in cases involving the determination of the reason- 
ableness of rates. In the practical application of 
these decisions, however, the theory of valuation 
has advanced little beyond the point where the 
Michigan engineers found it twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. 

Courts and commissions have ruled, time and 
again, that a public utility property is entitled to 
earn a “fair return” on a “reasonable investment,” 
yet a generation of endeavor has failed to produce 
a satisfactory definition of the second, although 
the first seems fairly well settled. The regulation 
theory proceeds upon the ground that a monopoly 
of certain public rights is granted and therefore 
the return must be closely restricted, but must be 
liberal enough to attract capital. Investors in such 
properties now know that, whatever the amount of 
their ‘“‘reasonable investment” may be, they can 
expect no more than a five, six or possibly seven or 
eight percent return. It now seems settled that 
more than these percentages, depending on quite 
a variety of conditions, will not be “fair.” Years 
ago the investors in the securities of public utili- 
ties corporations gave up all idea of speculative 
profit—such profit as might be derived from in- 
vestment in private enterprise. No twenty or fifty 
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percent dividends are possible for them as for the 
more fortunate investors in other fields. Yet no 
guarantee goes with such an investment any more 
than with an investment in Dupont or Bethlehem 
Steel. It is not our purpose to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the fairness of return on invested cap- 
ital, but rather to take up the second question in- 
volved in the court rulings—the “reasonable in- 
vestment”—and here valuation comes into play. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had long 
been confronted with the task of adjusting rail- 
road rates in fairness to all concerned, but it 
labored under the handicap of being without defi- 
nite and accurate knowledge of the amount of the 
investment upon which it was expected to regulate 
the rate of return—hence, the Valuation Act of 
1913, an Amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887. In passing this law it was clearly 
the intent of Congress to provide for a usable set 
of figures that would demonstrate what the rail- 
roads of the country are really worth from all 
angles: their commercial value, their physical 
value, the value of their securities—a valuation 
that could be arrived at with the expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of money in a reasonable length 
of time. The committees on Interstate Commerce 
. of both branches of Congress gave the matter 
most serious consideration prior to reporting the 
Amendment that was finally passed. They sum- 
moned expert advice from all quarters—from the 
railroads, from state commissions, from author- 
ities on economics, from engineers who had had 
previous experience in conducting valuations in 
different states, from lawyers and from business 
men. The committee hearings lasted many days 
and the printed record of their doings fills a good 
sized book. 

It was upon an estimated expenditure of some- 
thing like three or four million dollars and two 
or three years time that Congress undertook the 
work. The nine years and more that have now 
elapsed, however, have as yet produced no single 
final valuation and have settled but few of the 
theoretical points involved. Up to date the work 
has cost approximately eighty million dollars and 
will undoubtedly cost a hundred million before it 
is finished. The representatives of the govern- 
ment are continually at loggerheads with the rep- 
resentatives of the railroads on the interpretation 
of the Amendment, but in point of fact there is 
nothing wrong with the Valuation Amendmert. It 
is capable of intelligent, workable interpretation if 
those responsible for carrying out its provisions 
and those for whom they are being carried out 
care so to interpret it. It was drawn in good faith 
and proceeds upon the theory that effort will be 
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made to conform with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the text, and that a degree of fairness 
will be exhibited in so doing. ‘The framers of 
the Act did not, probably, anticipate that hair- 
splitting controversy would develop over the exact 
meaning of this or that paragraph, as has been the 
case for the past nine years. 

In the spring of 1920 Congress passed the 
Transportation Act which, among other pro- 
visions, required the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to work out a freight and passenger rate 
for the railroads that would produce a net oper- 
ating income of 51% percent (6 percent under cer- 
tain conditions) on the railroad investment. This 
provision being mandatory, the Commerce Com- 
mission had to do the best it could with a valuation 
that was far from complete. It took the book 
value of the carriers, as reported, and against 
these it placed its own valuation arrived at in a 
manner not disclosed. Placed opposite one an- 
other these conclusions showed the following for 
the entire railroad mileage of the United States: 


Railroad Book Value $20,040,572,611 
Commission’s Value 18,900,000,000 


$1,140,572,611—94.6% 


Difference 


It is upon the Commission’s valuation, as above, 
that the high rates of 1920 for freight and pas- 
senger service were based. 

Early in the valuation work the Commerce Com- 
mission created the Bureau of Valuation and up 
to last year in all the official findings of tentative 
value served on the carriers and made public, it 
is the reports of the Bureau to the Commission 
that appear. In July 1921, however, the Commis- 
sion made public a report on 145 of the smaller 
carrier properties in which, for the first time, it 
attempted to fix, as its own work, what it calls ten- 
tative “Final Values.” Such findings do not rep- 
resent the sum total of the elements of value re- 
ported to it, but are rather amounts determined by 
methods not disclosed, by the use of these elements 
and such other information as it has at its dis- 
posal, 

In this list are found few of the conspicuous 
representative lines of the country, the largest be- 
ing the Norfolk and Southern and the Kansas City 
Southern; each with a mileage of less than a thou- 
sand. 12,042 miles are covered by the 145 roads. 
The “Final Value” reported, which includes the 
cost of reproduction, new, less depreciation, plus 
the value of the land, amounts to $479,000,000; 
the investment in road and equipment carried on 
the books of the companies amounts to $692,000.- 
000; their capital stock to $344,000,000, and their 
debt, covering floating debt, bonded and other ob- 
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ligations of all kinds, sum up to $832,000,000. 
The percent of the Commission's “Final Value’ to 
these items is, 69,138, 98 and 57 respectively. 

Early in 1922 similar tentative “Final Valua- 
tions” of about a hundred properties and systems 
were served on the carriers and made public. Most 
of these, also, were small properties—the con- 
spicuous exception being the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway system with its 7,700 miles of 
line. Boiled down to a simple statement and 
brought up to date—-for the reported value was 
of June 30, 1915—the Rock Island tentative 
“Final Value” is apparently about $9,000,000 in 
excess of its total outstanding capitalization. Up 
to the last reports but about ten percent of the 
total mileage of the country had been so reported. 

All the published statements of elements of 
value are most voluminous—those we have quoted 
being but the briefest summary—and their analysis 
has puzzled railroad men and economists for, in 
spite of the detail, it is not made perfectly clear 
what the term tentative “Final Value” really 
means. Nobody expects, however, that these values 
are what they purpose to be, namely “Final Val- 
ues.” Under the terms of the Amendment each 
carrier property has the right of appeal from the 
Commission’s findings and, almost without excep- 
tion, this appeal has already been entered. It will, 
no doubt, be the Supreme Court of the United 
States that will have the final say. 

Before a final valuation of all the carrier prop- 
erties of the country is written into the record, 
years are likely to elapse. When this valuation is 
reached it will be the value as of 1914, 1915 and 
1916, for it is the prevailing prices of these years 
that are being used against inventory lists, and to 
be of any material use value as determined by the 
prices of these years will have to be adjusted to 
values to meet prices of current years. The final 
result, however, when arrived at, will produce an 
oficial valuation that will stand because it will 
carry the official stamp—be it right or wrong. In 
the royal archives at Paris there is preserved in 
a bar of platinum a standard metre. A metre is 
just one ten millionth part of the earth’s quadrant 
measured at the equator. Many years ago the 
government sent a_ scientific expedition to 
South America to measure and determine the 
length of a metre. The standard at Paris is the 
result. It matters not that subsequent experiments 
have demonstrated that this standard is in- 
correct. It is the standard because it bears the 
stamp of authority. It is official and therefore 
right. So it will be with the valuations of the rail- 
roads whem finished. 

RicHArD Hoapiey TINGLEY. 
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Rhythm and Reason 


M**: the distance-annihilating, time-binding 
animal, has triumphed over his environ- 
ment not so much because of his physical energy 
or his creative activities as through his power of 
interpretation. He has charted space, even in- 
finity, by defining it; he has exorcised the nameless 
ghosts by giving them a name; he is, if we grant 
the optimism of the new healers, on the road to 
end fears and frustrations by analyzing them. 
Poetry alone has resisted definition. Interpreters 
succeed only in revealing fragments of the process; 
the poets themselves, instruments only half aware 
of what twitches or caresses their strings, can un- 
riddle their art only a little more clearly than a 
violin could explain the genius of music. 

Recently there has been an effort to attack the 
problem from a new angle: the relation of poetic 
inspiration to the unconscious. Where the old 
attitude was rhetorical or religious, the new ap- 
proach is scientific. Nicolas Kostyleff’s Le Mecan- 
isme Cérébrale de la Pensée has pointed the way 
for the three works which, attempting to arrive at 
the same goal by somewhat different paths, have 
appeared in the last few months. F. C. Prescott’s 
The Poetic Mind, scarcely recognizing a debt to 
Kostyleft’s theory of a discharge of verbal reflexes 
in chains of association, investigates the process of 
poetry from a psychological foundation; Albert 
Mordell’s The Literature of Ecstasy, bristling 
with unrelated enthusiasm, data and conjecture, 
considers it rhapsodically; Robert Graves’s On 
English Poetry studies it from a subjective point 
of view that is by turns impersonally scientific and 
frankly casual. But, in their divergent reflections 
of the kinship of Aristotle’s doctrine of catharsis 
and Freud’s theory of the dream as purgation, 
none of the recent clarifiers have dwelt sufficiently 
on the relation of rhythm to the unconscious. They 
have left unexplored the depths of rhythm itself; 
they have scarcely examined its permutations not 
alone in the art of the poet but in the life of man. 

The problem of rhythm, in whose complexities 
is written the history of art, is a study more 
puzzling and profound than the most intricate of 
its manifestations. Were the first savage chants, 
outbursts of terror and triumph, shaped by the 
drumming of insistent feet? And were those 
rhythmic patterns, fundamentally urgent and regu- 
lar, prompted from without by such manifestations 
as the pounding of tides or swung within the blood 
by the definite beat of the pulse? Whatever the 
origins, the potency of rhythm lies close to the 
heart of poetry's secret. Lacking intimacy with the 
Cro-Magnards, one need not relinquish the search 
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for its beginnings; one can trace its wavering devel- 
opment groping through the child, an emotional 
as well as an aesthetic primitive. The smallest in- 
fant delights not so much in sheer noise as in 
ordered sound: he craves a regularity in the clap- 
ping of hands, the accents of a savagely simple 
tune, the reiteration of alliterative syllables. Cyn- 
ics may pretend that it is nurses and foolish parents 
who invent the language of babyhood. It is the 
child, however, who feels that a sound does not 
mean enough till it has rhymed itself double, and 
who of its own accord will gravely murmur cawr. 
cawr to a scratching hen, wow-wow to a dog,” 
moo-moo to the casual cow or quack-quack to de- 
scribe a duck with onomatopoetic precision. 

From this earliest delight in elementary rhythm, 
childhood may be said to sing its way to youth 
through poetry. Children learn the intricacies of 
language through verse rather than prose; their 
first accounts of a bewildering world do not come 
from a prosy father but through the chiming ca- 
dences of a melodic Mother Goose. They ring 
changes on the bells of rhyme before they sound 
the duller gamut of colloquial speech. It is in the 
flush of awakening life that this rhythmic impulse 
finds its highest gratification; mornings are saturat- 
ed with sentiments that sing themselves into tune; 
strophes fall in prodigal showers through the burn- 
ing air. Almost every boy is not only a potential 
but a practising poet, every girl a half-sister to 
Sappho. Lyrics, flowering with a punctuality of 
pattern, outnumber the daffodils. And so through 
adolescence—unless the school has succeeded in 
destroying the power of rhythm by “teaching” it— 
the young life turns to poetry for its clearest and 
most intense expression. 

Suddenly we are aware of a complete change. 
Maturity proclaims itself by contradicting the 
poetic attitude of youth. Fancy has no place in a 
world of facts; the practical person not only ceases 
to be concerned with the writing of poetry but the 
reading of it. Even the thinker whose search for 
finalities is the pursuit of a vision, treats the im- 
aginative mind with the same smiling depreciation 
that he bestows upon the immature one. The na- 
ture of maturity seems to fasten upon this de- 
fensive revulsion, a sweeping disavowal of all that 
man cherished during his formative years. The 
child in the grown man must be denied, a process 
generally accomplished by simultaneously scorning 
and eradicating (as far as consciousness can per- 
form the task) all the creative images and associa- 
tions of childhood. And poetry, being the earliest, 
most closely intertwined, su‘fers the heaviest re- 
pudiation. 

But there are further and more fundamental in- 
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quiries to be made regarding the average man’s 
denial or depreciation of poetry. The psychologists 
are only beginning to reconcile the contradictions. 
Growth has ceased to seem an arbitrary progres- 
sion; maturity merely substitutes intellectual com- 
plexity for imaginative or emotional purity. But 
poetry speaks, for the most part, to the imagination 
rather than to the intellect; its expression, no less 
than its appeal, is direct, intuitional, primitive. 
And the mature mind is, above all, rationalistic, 
opposed to purely associative thinking; it has lost 
the faculty of communicating or even responding 
to that savage ecstasy which is the essence of the 
poetic spirit. Prescott enlarges on this theme in 
one of his most suggestive chapters. Citing Wood- 
berry’s definition “the poet seems to present the 
phenomenon of a highly developed mind working 
in a primitive way,” Prescott continues: 

Because we speak of the imaginative way of thinking 

as primitive, we are tempted to think of it as inferior . . . 
Our growth in command of voluntary thought, in power 
of reasoning, has been so remarkable, we have come to 
depend on reason so exclusively, and the products of our 
reasoning in modern science have been of such immedi- 
ate and immense practical value that we are inclined to 
undervalue the other faculty; the younger brother looks 
down upon the elder. 

The fluctuations of the poetic attitude, still less 
than half-explained, will not be clarified until the 
depths themselves are analyzed. And beneath the 
undercurrent of self-hypnotic states, emotional con- 
flicts, poetry’s employment of the dream-mecha- 
nism and the still deeper mystery of language, 
there lie the wellsprings of rhythm. In these 
depths the psychologist will not be able to work 
alone, for rhythm is physiological no less than 
psychical. It is the nucleus, the germinal power of 
life, owing through all natural forces, the carrier 
of every form of energy. There is nothing in nat- 
ure from the swing of the solar system to the climb 
of a blade of grass that does not persist in re- 
current movements. Day and night, the march of 
seasons, the pattern of a leaf, light, heat and the 
periodic functions of human life have a rhythm 
that is as regular as it is insistent. Applied to the 
arts and in particular to the art of writing, it be- 
comes obvious that rhythm is not, as most of the 
interpreters have defined it, a pleasant accom- 
paniment, a colorful accessory of poetry, but the 
quality by virtue of which literature exists, the 
power which poetry has exploited and made artic- 
ulate. And until the relations between rhythm, 
the subconscious and the shaping conscious brain 
are studied in greater detail, we shall have no more 
than an occasional—and usually misleading—clue 
to either the processes or the origins of the poetic 
mind. Louis UNTERMEYFR. 
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The Case 


ROM May, 1919, to September, 1922, 
| yee was in military occupation of Asia 

Minor in the face of a world-wide protest. 
In the eyes of the old-fashioned imperialists of 
Europe and America, the presence of Greece in the 
richest provinces of Asiatic Turkey was in itself a 
scandal and a provocation, not less than the pres- 
ence of Japan in Shantung. To allow the Greeks 
possession of such territory, for opening and de- 
velopment by Greek efforts, meant in a way, the 
closing of that selfsame territory to those who, 
under Turkish sovereignty, would have free and 
unhindered access to all its resources. A first rate 
economic colony, situated in the heart of Europe, 
was being taken away from the professional 
colonizers, expert hunters of monopoly and privi- 
lege, and “peaceful penetrators” par excellence, and 
given to Greece on the strength of some utterly 
inadmissible racial historical and ethnic grounds . . . 
Why, the thing was simply preposterous. 

Turning to the opposite camp, we saw the radi- 
cal, socialist, and liberal groups being carried away 
by some sort of mystic fervor for the new national- 
ist Turkey, which appeared to them to be so differ- 
ent from the old realm of Abdul Hamid, simply 
because Angora disguised its real aims under a 
cloak of ultra modernism in politics and states- 
manship. Thus Greek imperialism which was bad 
enough in itself, assumed monstrous proportions 
when it came to be satisfied at the expense of such 
an enlightened, cultured and humanitarian régime 
as that of Mustapha Kemal. The new Turkey had 
to be given a chance, after’ the Allies had crushed 
her during the great war. To let Greece have a 
go at her seemed something like a crime. In this 
way the forces of liberalism arrayed themselves in 
favor of Turkey and against Greece. In their 
minds Greece had no business to be imperialistic, 
no matter how sound her racial and historical 
claims on Asia Minor appeared to be. Greece had 
to be friendly with Turkey, provided the friend- 
ship rested on Turkey’s terms. 

Between these two groups of extreme and im- 
perialistic conservatism, and of an equally extreme 
and anti-imperialistic liberalism, came the masses, 
whose attitude towards Greece, being still largely 
under the influence of war propaganda, was that 
Greece chiefly through the efforts and cunning of a 
certain Venizelos had succeeded during the war in 
securing more than her share of the spoils; and 
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for Greece 


that this being so there was no reason why the 
Greeks should be permitted to keep all their hold- 
ings, since they had elected to bring back to the 
throne the pro-German Constantine. 

These three shades of opinion did not include 
the strictly nationalistic opposition of such states 
as Italy and France, the former suspicious and ap- 
prehensive of a strong Greece in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, the latter always hostile to a further in- 
crease of British preponderance in the Near East, 
where Greece was always considered as nothing 
but a pawn in England’s game. Naturally enough, 
neither victorious Serbia, nor defeated Bulgaria 
relished very much the prospect of Hellenic ex- 
pansion on two continents, the whole thing to be 
crowned eventually by possession of Constanti- 
nople. As for Russia, British control of the 
Straits was always enough to make her an ally 
of any power opposing that aim. 

It was against such overwhelming odds that 
Greece for three years remained in Asia Minor at 
the fearful cost of something between two and 
three hundred million dollars, without taking ac- 
count of the heavy human sacrifices endured in 
that campaign. 


To abandon such an expensive, and at best, 
uncertain military enterprise, would seem to any 
one but a Greek, the only sane and logical course. 
This view, however, no matter how popular abroad, 
found very few supporters in Greece in the last 
three years, and this quite irrespective of party 


divisions. In the first place Mr. Venizelos was 
the man who had taken the initiative of the Asia 
Minor expedition, and who could not go behind 
his own program. He was the man who sent the 
first troops to Smyrna at the bidding of the Allies 
in order to “forestall any possible Turkish attacks 
against the Christian population” as the official 
communiqués said on May 15, 1919. The story 
of the Smyrna occupation although repeatedly told, 
is worth a short repetition, in view of what hap- 
pened. 

It was during the Paris Peace Conference, when 
Italy under the impression that she was wronged 
by her Allies, was preparing to land troops at 
Smyrna in accordance with her secret treaties with 
Great Britain and France. It so came about, that 
neither Mr. Lloyd George, nor M. Clemenceau, 
nor even President Wilson, had at that time any 
desire to see Italy established in Asia Minor. And 
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because Great Britain did not trust France, and 
because France did not trust Great Britain, neither 
could occupy that territory without creating a most 
serious Anglo-French rift. It was under thuse 
circumstances that Greece came in handy and was 
entrusted to occupy Smyrna and the surrounding 
territory in the name of the Allies. It is the irony 
of fate that the first Greek troops to be used in 
this connection were the remnants of the Hellenic 
division lent by Mr. Venizelos to France for the 
purpose of assisting the unsuccessful Denikin cam- 
paign in the Ukraine, when that general was fight- 
ing Soviet Russia early in 1919. 

Up to April, 1920, the Greek army in Asia 
Minor, notwithstanding its penetration into the 
interior, had no definite aim. Then the San Remo 
conference took place, the Turkish treaty of peace 
was framed by the Allies, and it was there that 
Mr. Venizelos asked and obtained permission to 
impose that peace on Turkey through the Greek 
army, in exchange for the benefits to accrue to 
Greece from the Treaty of Sévres. Whether the 
Allies accepted the Treaty of Sévres with the prop- 
ositions of Mr. Venizelos because they were con- 
vinced of the inability of the Greek army to impose 
it, or whether they accepted it because they 
thought that its terms suited their particular inter- 
ests, is a detail that does not enter in this narrative. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that none of the 
Allies has ever ratified that treaty, while it is an 
equally positive fact that they never allowed Mr. 
Venizelos to ratify it on his return to Greece. 

When the Venizelos dictatorship was over- 
thrown by the Greek people in the general elections 
of November 14, 1920, and when, following the 
Venizelist débacle at the polls, King Constantine 
was recalled to the throne by a plebiscite, the Asia 
Minor campaign was a stalemate. The new Greek 
régime found itself in a peculiar predicament in 
connection with that expedition, which was not in- 
cluded in its program. To abandon Asia Minor, 
without any plausible reason, would be a confes- 
sion of weakness on the part of the successors of 
Mr. Venizelos, and the idea was distasteful to the 
entire Greek people. To repudiate what appeared 
on the surface to be a patriotic policy of the Veni- 
zelist dictatorship, was bad politics. To continue 
the war to its successful culmination, appeared as 
the elementary duty of the new régime. Thus the 
Greek government resting on the parliamentary 
majority of Mr. Demetrios Gounaris adopted with 
regard to Asia Minor an aggressive military pol- 
icy, coupled with a persistent diplomatic effort for 

the conclusion of a just and honorable peace. 
The Allies in the meantime, considering both the 
general election of 1920 and the recall of King 
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Constantine as a personal affront, and entirely 
oblivious of the fact that it was their meddlesome 
policy in the internal management of Greek affairs 
that identified Mr. Venizelos with the subjugation 
of Greek interests to those of the great powers, 
and made of Constantine the symbol of Hellenic 
independence, as soon as their man fell from power, 
declared a diplomatic and economic blockade of 
Greece. And the most interesting point in this 
connection is that the government of the United 
States took the same view towards a free and con- 
stitutionally governed people, who have just as 
much the right to be ruled by Messrs. Gounaris 
and Stratos, as we have the-right to be adminis- 
tered by Messrs. Harding and Coolidge. 

Under this additional difficulty the Greek army 
took the field last year, and following a series of 
victorious campaigns, became the masters of an ex- 
tensive territory 116,000 square kilometers wide, 
including the only railroad of the country, and all 
but captured Angora in the most sanguinary battle 
of the entire Asia Minor war. It was then that 
the Greeks came face to face with the new forces 
working against them in the field, because the 
strengthening of the Greek army against Kemal 
brought about a closer relationship between Na- 
tionalist Turkey and France. The Greek campaign 
had shown the possibilities of the reconstitution of 
the Byzantine Empire, and the establishment of 
an overwhelming Hellenic preponderance in the 
eastern Mediterranean. The spectre of a victor- 
ious Greece closely allied with Great Britain, was 
too much for the French who had always objected 
to a British hegemony in the Near East, while a 
greater Greece was anathema to Italian statesman- 
ship. Greece was already branded as Britain's 
pawn, and the rumor was given substance enough 
to make even Soviet Russia lean towards Mustapha 
Kemal in an effort to thwart the British scheme 
of domination of the Near East through a vic- 
torious Hellenism. France playing her hand clever- 
ly and boldly, threw off the mask of alliance and 
came out openly in favor of Turkey and Islam, 
with Italy and Soviet Russia following closely be- 
hind. Great Britain was thus branded before the 
whole Moslem world as a power that betrayed and 
fought the Caliphate for the sake of Greece. Fear- 
ful that any assistance given to Greece would 
strengthen the Pan-Islamist policy of France, Great 
Britain abandoned the Greeks to their own fate, 
much as she desired their success. 

Whether the men in charge of the Greek gov- 
ernment saw through all this is a debatable ques- 
tion. One thing, however, they could not help see- 
ing and that was their isolation, and their increas- 
ing difficulties. Ten years under the colors began 
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to tell on the morale of the army; public funds 
were running low, a foreign loan remained out of 
the question, an internal loan proved to be highly 
unpopular. ‘To put an end to a situation becom- 
ing daily more intolerable, the Greek government, 
after having rejected all proposals of the Allies to 
abandon Asia Minor, decided to end it all by a 
bold stroke, namely by an advance on Constan- 
tinople. This would serve a double purpose. First, 
it would give a plausible reason for the evacuation 
of Asia Minor, which would become an autonomous 
state under the protection of the League of Na- 
tions, and second, it would forestall any Turkish 
attack against the Greek front, inasmuch as Greek 
occupation of Constantinople would place a threat- 
ening hostile army on the right flank of Kemal. 

The Allies turned down both the Greek plan for 
the possession of Constantinople, and the plan for 
the autonomy of Asia Minor. A meeting was to 
be called in Venice to discuss the preliminaries of 
the evacuation of Asia Minor by the Greeks. The 
Greek government decided not to await the result 
of these deliberations and began to evacuate the 
country, when Kemal was informed of the weak- 
ness of the Greek front at Afiun Kara Hissar. 
Heavily armed, with an ample number of 
French seventy-fives, fully equipped with French 
and Italian aircraft, with plenty of motor driven 
trucks and tanks, and amply served by a competent 
staff of French officers whose comrades were still 
serving as organizers of the Hellenic army, Kemal 
attacked the forces of Greece at a time when that 
country was tied hand and foot by her own allies, 
with all the sources of credit closed, and with the 
right to search French and Italian vessels for war 
contraband bluntly refused. 

It was under such circumstances that the Greek 
army suffered the greatest disaster ever recorded 
in the military annals of Greece. What is the ex- 
tent of the responsibility of all those who at some 
time or another identified themselves with the Asia 
Minor mess, in which the Greek people lost so 
much in men, in money, and in prestige, will be 
known some day, when History, free from the fears 
and the prejudices of the present will write down 
the cold facts. The thing which at this moment 
most strikes the imagination, is not the Greek de- 
feat, but the greater moral débacle of the Entente 
inthe Near East. The Entente cannot escape its 
share of the responsibilty for what happened in 
Asia Minor, any more than its fleet can escape the 
responsibility of having stood idle and Nero-like 
while Smyrna was burning, and while her entire 
population was perishing in an inferno of iron and 
blood. ADAMANTIOsS TH. PoLyzo1vEs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Coal Strike Continues 


[The following letter is a personal one with reference to the 
situation in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, where the previously 
unorganized miners who went on strike in sympathy with the 
unions have not been included in the settlement.—Ed.] 

* IR: Things are pretty hard for us now, owing to the fact 

that the coal companies are evicting so many families an’ 
we haven't enough tents to put them in. I collected all the avaii- 
able tents I could find throughout the district last week and in 
addition had to get Brophy to buy fifty more at a cost of $1,000 
to the organization. These were all in use before Saturday and 
I had to have another fifty ordered, which are due to arrive 
tomorrow. Meanwhile fifty-seven families were ordered out of 
their houses at Jerome today, and the Sheriff tells me he has 
forty-eight more writs of eviction to serve tomorrow at Jerome, 
eight at Jennes, and about twenty at Boswell. I got Mark and 
Brophy to order fifty more tents tonight, hoping that the others 
that we need will be gotten from other districts before the end 
of the week. The telephone rings every five minutes for me 
when I’m in Boswell, with someone on the other end demanding 
tents. The financial situation is very serious, but whether we 
have tents and money or not we must continue to strike until 
we get our contract. After five months of sacrificing it would 
be a tragedy to lose now. 

The operators have more to lose in this section by recognizing 
the union than in the other fields, as they have had a special 
privilege for so long. So they're fighting us to the limit. If 
they can’t get their old men to go back soon, however, I believe 
they will sign the contract that we're asking them to sign. 

We had a very sad thing happen at Jerome two weeks ago. 
One of our union men, named Alex Marushax, was fatally shot 
by a mine guard with a riot gun one night as he was walking 
into his boarding house. He had a wife and several children 
ia the old country. I made as thorough an investigation as I 
could of the affair and by those close to the scene of the mid- 
night shooting was told that Alex had given the guard no provo- 
cation to shoot. He was shot in the back on the steps of his own 
boarding-house. 

The whole town of Jerome was up in arms about it, but we 
succeeded in keeping the eight hundred strikers quiet. The com- 
pany had taken the body away and tried to have it buried away 
from Jerome. The men there told me that unless the body was 
brought back to Jerome for burial there would be trouble, and 
I knew they would keep their word. We traced the body to an 
undertaker’s and found that the company would pay for the 
burial if it was not held in Jerome. The officials knew what a 
strengthening effect a burial in Jerome would have on the men 
and tried by all means to stop it, but the Jerome men said they 
would pay the $185 expenses themselves. In the end the burial 
was held in Jerome and the company paid the expenses, It was 
a very sad occasion and one that I will never forget. A pro- 
cession of men, women and little children almost half a mile 
long followed the hearse past the shaft-head and the company 
office to the burial ground. Here a Polish priest conducted some 
religious ceremonies, and I was called upon to read the burial 
services of the United Mine Workers. Jim Mark made a very 
fine address about our union brother whose life had been sacri- 
ficed in this struggle for industrial freedom. 

I can’t tell you how much I wish this struggle was ended. 
Industrial strife is a terrible thing, but unfortunately one that 
so far the world has not been able to avoid. While it seems 
destructive while it is going on, we must remember that it was 
cnly by means of striking that the little boys and girls of five and 
six years of age were taken out of the deep, gaseous shafts uf 
England, and that it was only by means of union organization 
that the miners obtained a work day short enough to permit them 
to see the sunlight for a few minutes in winter time and a few 
hours in summer. One has but to look at the differ- 
ence between the strike situation in the old established union 
fields and here. In the former there was no bitterness, no 
cruelty on either side. Here there is, simply because the way 
for more harmonious relations has not yet been paved... . 
1 don’t like to fight, but when it is necessary I believe in doing 
it, but in doing it without bitterness. No one longs for peace 
more than I do. But when we're in a thing, we must play the 
game for the best interest of all. Powers Hapcoon. 
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The Crow’s Nest 











W onder: The emotion 
of wonder is usually as- 
cribed only to peasants, by 
painters, as though there 
were something unsophis- 
ticated about it. But 
society women feel it too, 
sometimes, when they 
look at the stars. 





High Priest, exam- 
ining the doings of 
other priests, and of 
mankind in general. 























Old Mrs. Obtuse: She 
never means to hurt any 
one’s feelings but this is 
the way she treats every- 
body. 
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The Recording Angel: Picture of an old man 
who is not exactly religious, but who nevertheless 
has a persistent feeling that some one is watching 


him. 





Pharisee: He is 
praying that other 
men may become as 
good as he is, and is 
planning to make a 
large donation to | 
have them taught 
how to do this. 
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~y Right and Wrong: 


Some persons can tell 
them apart with the 


greatest east— 
“Right’s Right and 
Wrong’s Wrong”— 


but others get them 
mixed up occasionally 
and have to argue it 
out. 
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Motherhood 
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Respectability: He is afraid 
the wrong persons are about | 


to accost him. 
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Small Profits: He 
is just as happy over 
= co eee! What he makes in his 
stationery shop, as the greatest magnate is over his largest 
deals. 
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CraRENCE Day, JR. 
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The Trained Audience 


Y friend and I were agreeing that tears were 

mother’s milk compared to smiles, so far as audiences 
went; that comedy must always be the rarest thing in the 
theatre to arrive at any distinction, and that even when it 
reached distinction, whether through the play or the play- 
ing, it must have an audience of people with the training 
and the habit that will enable them to follow it and to see 
the point—a fruitful enough discussion before seeing an 
artist like Miss Tempest, but cut short by the arrival of 
my neighbors on the left. 

They were two women. The nearest me was a large 
woman, not very tall, with a great head of black hair cut 
short and turned under in waves, with black eyes outlined 
in black, a full red mouth and a skin made very white. 
Her dress was black, round on the full shoulders, the 
sleeves stopping at the round elbows and slit all the way 
to show the arms, whose wide white lines, beginning high 
up, ran down until they disappeared in the shadow of her 
figure and lost her hands to sight. It was one of those 
sack-like dresses caught in at the waist with a girdle; from 
the shadows came now and again a gleam of jet, and when 
the wearer moved you heard a grinding and rattling noise 
like some great set of ill-fitting teeth that were biting the 
lady in half. Her companion was smaller and plainly the 
more daring of the two. She had golden hair, cut short 
also, but curled out spiritedly and bound with a gold tape. 
Her face was as white as her friend’s, her lips as red. Her 
gown was red, and she had earrings and a bracelet of bright 
red coral. She smiled constantly, and as she did so was 
always drawing her upper lip down over her teeth and 
stretching her nostrils as if breathing was to her a form 
of haughty inspiration. I looked at the two and thought 
of them as belonging rather at so many other places on 
Broadway than at anything Miss Tempest might do. Some 
eloquent agent, I concluded, must have sold them tickets. 
But there they were at any rate, and were about to speak, 
I saw, as they opened their programs and read. The lady 
in black spoke first: 

“Lisson,” she said, “it says Mrs. Middleton’s apart- 
ment. And one week later. And next morning. Just one 
place! Say!” 

“What?” said the lady in red. 

“T don’t like these plays with just one scene. I don’t 
think they are ever any good. D’you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the other lady replied. “Look at 
The Bat. That had only one scene and it ran two years. 
One scene—and another I mean that was just an attic.” 

“Well, I don’t like these plays either because they’ve 
not got any sub-titles. I like sub-titles so that you can 
know what's going to happen. Don’t you think?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Of course I like the movies, but I 
like the drama too. Sh!” 

The curtain went up. 

The devoted old maid-servant is knocking at the door 
on the right to waken the young man, who now comes in. 
He is a young reprobate with a headache, Jerry Middle- 
ton, and Mr. Leslie Howard plays him very well, though 
with far too much recourse to that trick that English actors 
have of seeming to fight shy of feeling, of being abrupt, 
reserved, the supposed British male, and so screening them- 
selves behind realistic half-truth and dodging too much of 
the labor of acting. Jerry Middleton has spent most of 
his mother’s money. He has gambled and drunk, had af- 
fairs with women. Meantime the mother that Miss Tem- 
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pest plays has spoiled him, adored him beyond all bounds. 
Jerry announces his engagement to Janet Trendall, the 
daughter of the millionaire, Morgan Trendall, who had 
been almost a lover of Mrs. Middleton’s years ago. He 
and his daughter come then to a meeting of the clans, old 
chains revive—pretty patently; Mr. Graham Browne is a 
lovely man, and all seems well. The curtain falls. 

The lady in black took up her program. “Lisson,” she 
read, chopping her way through the lines, “it says ‘how 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child, King Lear.’ Say what is a serpent?” 

Several people in the row ahead turned to look round at 
such a question. The speakers only patted their hair and 
rattled their jewelry and went on— : 

“Haven’t you ever seen a serpent’s tooth?” asked the 
lady in red. 

“No. What’s a serpent?” 

“Haven’t you ever seen a serpent in the movies?” 

“No, dearie.” 

“Not in the animal movies?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“Tt’s an animal.” 

“Well, lisson, I know that, or they wouldn’t have teeth. 
What sort of an animal?” 

“I don’t know. But their teeth are sharp, I'll tell the 
world.” 

The play began again. Mrs. Middleton is giving a 
dinner, with a caterer in and fifty dollars for the bill. The 
girl from Jerry’s last affair arrives in a taxicab and keeps 
blowing the horn for him to come down to her. Finally 
he is scared into going, and makes business excuses. ‘Then 
the mother can pretend no longer, and tells Janet the truth 
about the man she is about to marry. Janet refuses to 
believe ill of Jerry, and her father carries her home. 

The lady in red was snapping her fingers to the usher 
for a glass of water. My companion and I went down to 
the lounge. 

You would never believe that about the serpent, we 
agreed, if you had not heard it.* It would seem only a 
cheap and far-fetched story, about as subtle as the people 
who said it. But there it was, all too actual, too heard, 
just as the women were there. We sat silent in the smok- 
ingroom, full of grim thoughts and modern instances. 

All during the intermission, then, I thought of Miss 
Tempest and her art. It is an art the elaboration and 
method of which is a trifle obvious or over-deliberate, per- 
haps a little more so now than once; but the method is 
unerring in its results; it has a convincingness that almost 
thwarts your judgment of the play it carries. An art like 
this of Miss Tempest’s has about it the quality of high 
comedy because its spirit is so keen, its vivacity so fluent 
and ready, its tempo so well in hand, its mentality and wit 
so exact, its division between tears and laughter so vague 
and poignant. I sat there under a cloud of smoke think- 
ing of how she had taken her points as they came, so un- 
failingly and so happily, and had been driven no doubt to 
find some of them for herself, to bolster up the play with 
her own invention. I thought of how she had put style 
into what were really but familiar moments frqm an every- 
day material ; how she had made herself a comment on all 
these moments by seeing them in the light of a large com- 

mon sense and pity and ironical mockery and strength. 

The Serpent’s Tooth, to begin with, was too short even in 
time. The play seemed afraid to take the time to think as 


it went. It was afraid to fill out the intervals of its action 


with a conversation in which the slant of the author’s mind 
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toward all this litthe human hubbub might be exhibited, 
It trotted along with the story, with too few revelations and 
too much energy, too little contact and too mucn coming 
and going. It deserved its imminent failure. But if it 
had been a better play, I asked myself, and Mr. Graham 
Browne less manifest, and Miss Ann Merrick less imposgi- 
ble for everything else except what is due to the acci- 
dents of time and appearance—if the Serpent’s Tooth had 
been a better play, as good even for wit and elaboration as 
Mr. Richman’s piece, The Awful Truth, not fax off down 
the street, could we have kept my two neighbors in their 
seats at all? And if we have a Broadway full of such as 
these two ladies in red and black, what happens to comedy 
and its luminous bath of reason, its tradition, its well ven- 
tilated code of social judgments, its search for the necessi- 
ties of taste and of the glancing criticism and robust discern- 
ment of daily values? 

The bell recalled us, the third act was beginning. 

Mr. Browne has come to see Miss Tempest to explain. 
He feels deeply about everything, very deeply about the 
sentiment attaching to the combination that occurs to him 
of the past and the present. He expresses his mood. 

“Lisson, he’s good all right,” said the lady in black, 
leaning over. 

Mr. Graham Browne explains anew, opening his palms 
for the gallery to see and raising his upper eyelids, with an 
art as obvious as the razor advertisements; and the lady 
repeated her praise: 

“He’s good, I'll tell the world!” 

Jerry in a fit of remorse catches his mother in his arms 
and kisses her. “The lady in black chuckled and said, 
“He’s gettin’ to like her, ain’t he!” 

The play drew to anend. Mr. Trendall will send Jerry 
to a ranch where he feels sure the food, the work and the 
company will reform him. He himself will marry the 
mother, and the mother will wait with the daughter till 
the redeemed Jerry comes back again. 

The curtain fell with great applause, mostly for Miss 
Tempest, who got herself out of Mr. Graham Browne's 
platitudinous arms to bow. ‘There were more calls and 
bows. The lights came on in the house. 

I turned to see how our two ladies were taking it; 
enthusiasm, I thought, would be in their line. But they 
were gone. Then I saw them at the side exit. They had 
already bought a newspaper from a man and were bending 
their heads together over it as they hurried along. 

“Heh’s your murder, heh!” the man called. “Heh’s your 
murder! Three women killed by a bootlegger! Git your 
paper! Paper!” 

StarK YOUNG. 


Song to be Said While Walking 


We may wander and wander far, 
Wander far as the blue hills are; 
Yet never so far as the blue hills seem— 
Oh, the blue of a hill is a mist, a gleam, 
Lighting a face, cooling the mind. 
And though the roadways wind and wind, 
And though we follow and wander on 
Always the blue grows green as a lawn, 
And always though roads run green, run high, 
Blows a blue mist across the eye. 
Hazev Hatt. 
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Books and Things 


ITH his disdain of facility, with his preference for 

undertakings which are ditlicult, Dean Inge must 
have been fascinated by the difficulty of composing his Rede 
Lecture on The Victorian Age (Cambridge University 
Press. $1.00). No subject, to be sure, looks large to an 
ignorant man, but Dean Inge is a scholar, with a scholar’s 
realization that his enterprise would be hopeless unless he 
took his stand at a point of view which would keep his 
field of vision contracted. Being not a scholar only, but 
also an unobtrusively cunning writer of prose, he must 
sharply have realized the kind of conciseness that he needed 
here, the rapid conciseness which listeners can understand 
the meaning of without falling out of step with the 
lecturer. 

Quite possibly, however, Dean Inge did not spend much 
time over choosing either the sort of prose he would write 
or the point of view from which he would look at his 
subject. Neither choice need have been conscious. He 
may have written this Rede Lecture as he has written it 
because a prose which is plain in its neatness has long since 
become habitual with him. His choice of a subject may 
have been almost simultaneous with his choice of a point 
of view, the point of view from which the Victorian Age 
appears first of all as an age which at this moment many 
youngish persons underrate most ignorantly, their ignor- 
ance expressing itself in the form of impertinence, and 
their impertinence being of two sorts; an affirmation that 
our contemporary great men are greater than the great 
Victorians, and a tone towards these Victorians which 
nobody would dare take with them if he and they were 
together in the same room. 

Dean Inge advises “those who are disposed to follow 
the present evil fashion of disparaging the great Victorians” 
to “make a collection of their heads in photographs or 
engravings, and compare them with those of their own little 
favorites. Let them set up in a row good portraits of 
Tennyson, Charles Darwin, Gladstone, Manning, New- 
man, Martineau, Lord Lawrence, Burne-Jones, and, if 
they like, a dozen lesser luminaries, and ask themselves 
candidly whether men of this stature are any longer among 
us.” “Let us,” he adds, “have the decency to uncover 
before the great men of the last century; and if we cannot 
appreciate them, Ict us reflect that the fault may possibly 
be in ourselves.” 

Here one has Dean Inge’s point of view; from here one 
can see the audience he addresses. But one of the things 
which gives feature to this lecture, which makes it so un- 
like the lecture you might expect, if you knew nothing else 
about its author than the passage quoted, is Dean Inge’s 
having both “the decency to uncover” and also an impulse 
to put, from time to time, his hat on: “The sentiment in 
Tennyson’s lines [““There lives more faith in honest doubt,” 
etc.] may be easily defended ; but it must be confessed that 
‘honest doubt’ was something of a pose at the time. In 
reading such men as Clough, or Henri Amiel, the average 
man becomes impatient, and is inclined to say ‘Why can’t 
the fellow make up his mind one way or the other, and 
get started??”” And of Tennyson himself Dean Inge can 
say: “He is a little self-righteous about it, no doubt; that 
helps to date him.” Even Mr. Strachey could read, with- 
out lifting his eyebrows, what Dean Inge says of the 
Crystal Palace when it was first put up: “So, while Mac- 
aulay ‘was showing how very differently we manage things 


‘in England—compare, for example, 1688 with 1848—we 
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decided to invite the world and his wife to London, to 
envy and admire us in Sir Joseph Paxton’s great glass 
house. We must not laugh at that architectural monstrosi- 
ty. It was the mausoleum of certain generous hopes.” 

Dean Inge’s comic sense, in other words, would feed on 
what he finds in the Victorian Age if he were not such a 
temperate man. So alert is this comic sense, and so absti- 
nent in its present behaviour, that now and then La Fon- 
taine’s words come into one’s mind: II était tempérant plus 
qu’il n’eGt voulu l’étre, and more than he might be on 
another occasion. But the present occasion is serious, hu- 
mour must keep in a subordinate place, room must be 
saved for such graver things as this assertion, made of the 
system of doles out of the rates, adopted in 1795: “It had 
the double effect of pauperising the rural labourer and of 
putting an artificial premium on large families—the chil- 
dren who were carried off in waggon-loads to feed the 
factories.” An industrial age is a temptation to the mak- 
ing of laws which later law-makers have to amend or 
destroy, and it has other results which cannot be set right 
by law: “Never since civilization began has such ugliness 
been created as the modern English or American town.” 

Sparingly used, as all Dean Inge’s gifts are in this lec- 
ture, except his sense of proportion, his skill at weaving 
one texture out of such different strands, and his inveterate 
neatness, is his gift of keeping his political beliefs strictly 
in the picture—his belief, for example, that “until the 
poisonous delegate theory obtained currency, the member 
of Parliament was a real legislator, with a right to think, 
speak and vote for himself”; or his belief that between 
1832 and 1867, “the dates of the first Reform Bill and of 
Disraeli’s scheme to dish the Whigs,” the “one prime 
necessity for good government was present; those who paid 
the taxes were also those who imposed them.” Another 
gift of Dean Inge’s, and one the exercise of which I 
imagine brings him a certain dry pleasure, although no 
sign of such pleasure is displayed, is the gift of giving pain, 
with self-restraint, soberly: “The debates were good be- 
cause they were real debates and conducted by men who 
all spoke the same language. The rhetorical methods of 
the working man are quite different from those of the 
gentry, and mutual annoyance is generated by the mixture 
of styles in debate.” Now and again pain is given almost 
parenthetically, as in speaking of the time when “lavish 
new creations of peers turned the House of Lords into the 
predominantly middle class body which it is now.” 

Two faults might be found with Dean Inge by ancther 
resenter of current depreciation of the Victorian Age. He 
has lessened his authority with the unconverted by speak: 
ing of “the French, whose novelists, in spite of their «lever 
technique, seem to me frequently dull and usually re- 
pulsive.” In such a case, as Dean Inge might have re 
minded himself, “the fault may possibly be in ourselves.” 
In the second place, the Victorian seems to have been an 
age which gives one of its most intelligent and penetrating 
eulogists but little intellectual and no aesthetic pleasure. 
He asserts his admiration without communicating it. Per- 
haps the communication of pleasure experienced is not in 
his line. Nor in mine, I’m afraid, as I read my article 
ever and notice its failure to express the amusement this 
Lecture has given me. It is an admirable essay in the 
Higher Neatness. Plain in his meaning, unless we seek 
for meanings which will help us to pigeonhole him, plain 
in his mood, save for his deficiency in enjoyment, in his 
neatness Dean Inge is always perfectly plain. 


P. L. 


——— 
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Babbitt 


Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. $2.00. 


I" Was not as a novel that Main Street was interesting, 
because a novel is a picture of life and of people, and 
life is a whole and people have three dimensions, plus an 
inscrutable core of individuality about which their recreator 
in fiction must not seem to have too complete a knowledge 
if he wishes them to appear real./ Sinclair Lewis was al- 
most always in visible and tyrannical possession of his 
characters’ souls: they spoke, but how obviously at his 
prompting; they moved, but how plainly because he pulled 
the strings. Only occasionally—with Dr. Kennicott—did 
he achieve the diflicult art of not seeming to be inside a 
character’s head, of seeming to let him go his own way. 
Something mattered to him more than people: the trivial 
and repressive mind of a small town, the fungus of dull- 
ness, venom and misunderstanding which grows over ideals 
and aspirations and stifles them. 

But Mr. Lewis did not give us a rounded picture of 
this, because he was more bent on destroying than describ- 
ing. All through Main Street—the same is true of Babbitt 
—his dislike for his subject outstripped his interest in it, 
and gave the book its predominating flavor, which was 
acid. 

Why then does Main Street remain a significant book, 
and one that Americans will probably remember for 
some time? Isn’t it mostly because so many people bought 
it that we realized for the first time that as a nation we 
were beginning to become self-conscious? If Main Street 
lives, it will probably be not as a novel but as an incident 
in American life. 

Main Street was a complaint, Babbitt is an indictment. 
The scene is shifted from a small town to a city. And in 
a city the dragon which rules over a small town vaguely, 
if really enough, becomes an army of dragons with a lot 
of heads, and the dragons all have names and live in identi- 
fiable caves, and Mr. Lewis explores these caves and calls 
the dragons by their real names.{ The Boosters’ Club, the 
Rotary Club, the Y. M. C. A., the Church, the newspaper, 
the bank, the street railway, the Realtors’ Association, 
these are the dragons who conspire to make and keep 
George F. Babbitt, an ordinary, decent-hearted, soft, aver- 
age, mediocre American business man, a slave to their own 
vulgar, noisy, cheap, insincere, illiterate standards of life, 
by offering him their usual rewards of specious good-fellow- 
ship, an ugly but comfortable home, an automobile, and a 
perishable popularity. 

While Mr. Lewis undoubtedly has an eye—and in 
several places a very warm heart—for Babbitt’s emo- 
tional travails, his gnawing doubts, his booms of confidence, 
the shabby emotional back-alleys in which he seeks release 
from an intolerable struggle, Mr. Lewis’s chief effort is 
going after the scalps of the dragons. This he achieves 
with enormous success. { I don’t believe anyone has his 
particular talent for describing the relentless gladhanded- 
ness of the lunchers at the Athletic Club of Zenith, nor the 
grotesque, silly emptiness and self-conceit of the Realtors’ 
delegations as they assemble at the railway station. Mr. 


Lewis does this sort of thing extraordinarily well, though 
one wonders why one so seldom laughs at these caricatures, 
until one notices that he himself is not so much laughing 
at these ridiculous people as trying with all his might to 
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kick the life out of them. He enjoys mimicking them gp 
hugely that he does it a great deal too much, and the people 
whose speech he mimics seem all to draw their talk from 
the same source. It is an inexhaustible source: page after 
page of the book is spread thick with the same com- 
Posite of slang, repetition, triviality and crude generali- 
zation. 

In Main Street there was the same font of slangy, 
trivial, repetitious speech used indiscriminately by most 
of the characters. In Babbitt a great deal more of the 
talk is about general ideas./ The boosting business man’s 
ideas about labor, freedom, politics ave in the lime-light, 
and Mr. Lewis is concerned in showing us over and over 
again how undigested, dogmatic but above all how illiberal 
they are./ A defence of a liberal point of view by ridicule 
and savage attack on its opposite can almost be said to be 
the undercurrent of Babbitt. ‘This shows us again how 
much more specific is Mr. Lewis's second tirade against 
our society. 

The moral pointed out in Main Street was fairly vague: 
You cannot live in a small town and not be emotionally 
squashed. Babbitt’s moral is more precise; Mr. Lewis 
has passed from emotional ground to somewhere nearer 
politics. ‘Tt you are a business man in a large town you 
cannot try to be liberal and survive, Such and such 
dragons, who exist in actual life, will certainly step on 
you. 

The dragons are the household gods of the big city, 
which is the home of people who have arrived. The ambi- 
tion of the small town citizen is to leave its restraint. It 
is much easier to appeal to his dissatisfaction than it is to 
try to tell the large city’s booster that his gods are devils, 
especially if you indict his gods as specifically as Mr. Lewis 
has done. Will the readers he is aiming at in Babbitt 
resent the attack more than the Main Streeters did? It 
will be interesting to see. 

Babbitt is hideously true to the worst things in America. 
The fact that it is not the whole truth makes it not so 
much a novel as a terribly damaging attack on nearly all 
of our worst faults, and a brilliant piece of propaganda 
for some future America which will be rid of them. To 
destroy evil it isolates evil: that is not fiction. It is rather 
a contribution to the prevailing mood, among intellectuals. 
There’s a lot more to America, even that part of her next 
door to the Boosters’ Club, than the crude and frantic 
gospel of the Boosters. There’s a rich, easy-going humor, 
a genuine if not always effective kindliness, intimately 
mixed with the Booster streak. Isn’t Mr. Lewis, by con- 
trast with a writer interested in giving us characters of 
such a genuine American admixture, mentally almost an 
exile from America? 

Does he not reject us? Is he not unwilling to be as inter- 
ested in us, all of us and every part of us, as if we were 
children from whom no moral responsibility for the state 
of the society they live in can be expected? I wonder if he 
would be interested in writing about a community whose 
members he felt to be irresponsible, though they were human 
beings none the less.. I suspect that he is more interested 
in motives than in people. I feel, in both Main Street 
and Babbitt, that what most prevents his characters from 
becoming real is his ineradicable tendency to entertain 
moral judgments about them—though I usually agree with 
those moral judgments. The mood of a novelist, if not 
one of love alone, should at least be odi et amo. I feel that 
Mr. Lewis is saying odi nearly all the time. 

Rosert LitrTett. 
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The Game of Politics 


Private Diaries of Sir Algernon West, edited by Horace 
G. Hutchinson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$7.00. 

The Diary of a Journalist: Later Entries, by Sir Henry 
Lucy. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $6.00. 

HE English invented the game of parliamentary gov- 

ernment. They elaborated it by limiting the sovereign 
in movement to a single square like the king in chess, and 
increasing the area of authority of the prime minister, like 
the queen. During the eighteenth century the game was 
a secluded one played behind closed doors. The effect 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 was to invite the public in as 
spectators, since which time parliamentary government has 
shared with horse racing the distinction of being the 
premier sport of the English. It will be remembered that 
to Lord Rosebery fell the intolerable distinction of win- 
ning the premiership and the Derby in the same year. 

It is the period just before this double triumph to which 
Sir Algernon West devotes most of his volume of re- 
miniscences. In the years 1892-94 the game was compli- 
cated by the fact that Mr. Gladstone, over eighty, with 
failing sight and hearing, was still the leader of the Liberal 
party and necessarily became for the fourth time premier 
on the accession of that party to power in 1892. In these 
circumstances his old friend, Sir Algernon West, recently 
retired from the chairmanship of the Internal Revenue 
Board, became his private secretary, undertaking to act as 
a shock absorber in the rude contacts between the aged 
chief and his party followers. ‘The Cabinet faced the 
necessity of passing the Irish Home Rule Bill with a rather 
thin majority in the House of Commons and the certainty 
of a struggle with the House of Lords. Meanwhile age 
and infirmity accumulated upon the head of their leader, 
until his retirement became only a question of time and 
the succession almost one of accident. ‘These facts gave 
to the web of personal interest, vanity and intrigue within 
the Cabinet a very special importance. Sir Algernon West 
with his conscientious record of all'the threads which were 
spun and woven has written a most enlightening book on 
the secret practice of higher politics. Only once he ventured 
abroad as far as the House of Commons, to hear Glad- 
stone make his speech introducing the Home Rule Bill. 
Even then the technique of the performance is what inter- 
ests him: “Mr. Gladstone rose amid cheers. . . . A quarter 
of an hour very fine, in an impressive but not loud voice. 
Two hours’ explanation nearly, and a quarter of an hour’s 
peroration—fine and his voice good, though low through- 
out. What an effort for a man of $3!!!” But Sir Algernon 
was essentially an inside man dealing with the considera- 
tions which determined each move. 

At the outset there was the uncomfortable fact that the 
Queen loathed Mr. Gladstone. Coming from her presence 
he compared the interview to that between Marie An- 
toinette and her executioner. Then there was the filling 
of Cabinet and other positions, the setting of the men on 
the board. Sir Algernon was in his element. “Ripon came 
later and we made Cabinets all the evening,” he records 
with gusto. We learn that “Walter of the Times was 
Pressing hard for a Peerage.” Lord Acton was most 
Persistent in advice, and took up a good deal of Sir 
Algernon’s time first and last, before the latter had to tell 
him that there was no room for him in the boat. The 
Mistresship of the Robes was a question which Sir Algernon 
had to consider, but which evidently bored him, as he tells 
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us candidly that he thought his wife was recommending 
the Dowager Duchess of Bedford when she really meant 
the Dowager Duchess of Wellington. A pathetic entry 
occurs on October 26, 1892. “Lord Ashburnham, after 
all the trouble Mr. Gladstone has had to convince Her 
Majesty that he is not in favor of a Stuart restoration, etc., 
refuses to be Lord-in-Waiting.” The poet laureateship was 
discussed with extraordinary penetration. “Lewis Morris 
of the ‘Epic of Hades’ was spoken of ; also William Morris, 
“The Earthly Paradise’. The latter was probably the 
better poet but he was supposed to have socialistic and 
Nihilist proclivities.” ‘This after Morris had been a mem- 
ber of the London Socialist Society for ten years, and 
spoken innumerable times in Hyde Park. 

After the Cabinet was built and launched Sir Algernon 
continued to wrestle with similar problems of state. Lord 
Rosebery’s vacillation was a constant worry. The tension 
between Sir William Harcourt and John Morley grew. 
Morley tells Sir Algernon on November tst that “he would 
no longer attend a Cabinet in which Harcourt sat; his 
invariable insolence was too dreadful,” and six months 
later, “Harcourt came in a fright of a crisis with John 
Morley; said he would not discuss anything with him, 
he was so irritable.” We sympathize with Sir Algernon 
when he exclaims: “What a funny thing Government is!” 
In. the midst of it all Mr. Gladstone stood like King Lear, 
his white locks blowing in the storm. One of the enthusi- 
astic spectators of the game was Margot Tennant, and her 
comments Sir Algernon sets down with great respect. In 
view of the fact that there was no mystery about the fate 
of the Home Rule Bill the two great questions of the 
Cabinet were: When and whom will Margot Tennant 
marry? and When will Mr. Gladstone retire? Both events 
fell within the year 1894. 

Sir Henry Lucy was properly an outside man. As a 
journalist, the Toby, M. P. of Punch, he takes a more 
objective and less responsible view of politics. He sketches 
in quick vivid strokes the external personalities whose 
temperaments Sir Algernon explored with such pain. This 
of Lord Salisbury is admirable: “I noticed that when 
making his statement on the Anglo-French agreement he 
had not a single note in his hand. Rising from his seat 
in a perfectly casual way and lounging towards the table, 
he began to talk in a conversational but clear tone, setting 
forth a perfectly pellucid statement, pleasantly tinged with 
cynicism.” Cynicism is a mild quality which seasons Sir 
Henry’s hedonism. He enjoys the game of politics tho- 
roughly as a spectator who has developed an extraordinary 
acuteness for the finer points of the game. He is inde- 
fatigable as a collector of impressions and anecdotes. In 
the end he leaves us the same feeling as does Sir Algernon, 
of the abounding futility and triviality of the whole per- 
formance. Sir Henry Lucy enjoyed other games, and 
their players nearly as much as politics—for instance the 
London theatre. In the perspective of his pages, Coquelin, 
Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry seem as important as 
Balfour, C.-B., Asquith and Morley—and far more inter- 
esting. 

Altogether these two books have a delightful English 
quality of absofption and detachment. They illustrate 
how little politics may have to do with life. They seem 
happily to bring to mind the song which Odette Dulac 
used to sing so charmingly at the Boite 4 Fursy: 

Il y a toujours une moitié du monde, 
Qui se fiche de l’autre moitié. 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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Industrial Peace by Legislative 


Action 


The Industrial Code, by W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. 
Watts. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $4.00. 
ESSRS. Lauck and Watts are among our ablest in- 
dustrial consultants. ‘Their minds are an economic 
bureau, full of charts, graphs, facts and figures, which 
they usually employ with fine relevancy and effect. Their 
professional ethics is conspicuously high, for they never 
render service to those whose economics they deem anti- 
social or impossible. And their book brings out these solid 
virtues. It is a good reference on the vexed common- 
places of the eight-hour day, the living wage, women in 
industry and the rights of capital and labor to collective 
bargaining on wages and conditions. On all these problems 
they are more or less orthodoxly A. F. of L., and so anxious 
to give no radical offence that they quote even ex-Chancel- 
lor James R. Day of Syracuse University for the living 
wage and Chief Justice Taft in favor of collective bargain- 
ing. Especially valuable is the appendix, which contains 
the most essential documentary and other such material on 
American labor since the creation of the National War 
Labor Board. And were it only possible to delete the 
panacea of the book, it would be a very helpful manual 
in industrial economics. 

But unfortunately the authors have an idée fixe. They 
have “a proposal looking to permanent industrial peace,” a 
somewhat drastically simple cure-all for the industrial in- 
disposition. Like all such panaceas this one is the con- 
clusion of a rather fatuous syllogism. Major premise: 
American industry is in disorder; minor premise: order 
comes from legislation; conclusion: hence we need an 
Industrial Code, to be administered by a National Labor 
Board with Boards of Adjustment for the basic industries. 
While we had the National War Labor Board “there was 
not a single strike involving an entire industry ... With- 
in less than three months after the Board went out of 
existence the country found itself in the throes of two 
great strikes, steel and coal.” Apparently it never occurred 
to the authors that labor may have waited for the war 
rather than the Labor Board to end. 

They slight the tragic-comic Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations as too simple-mindedly conceived. But all argu- 
ments for an immediate industrial code must of necessity 
be as naive as Governor Allen’s. They are all based on 
the triune stereotype of capital, labor and the public, all 
three of which are manifested in the one sovereign state, 
whose duty it is to protect the innocent and helpless public 
from the catch-as-catch-can fights of the other two. Thus 
the authors quote most approvingly from President 
Harding: 


[We need] the construction of a code and a charter 
of elemental rights, dealing with the relations of em- 
ployer and employee. This foundation in the law, deal- 
ing with the modern conditions of social and economic 
life, would hasten the building of a temple of peace in 
industry which a rejoicing nation would acclaim. 


Of course!—a code must be based on a Bill of Rights. 


To promote and to preserve industrial peace, to in- 
sure equal and exact justice to both elements in in- 
dustry and to safeguard the public interest as well, there 
should be established an industrial code wherein there 
shall be defined and promulgated the fundamental prin- 
ciples which shall govern the relations of capital and 
lahor. 
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Here is the Magna Carta: the right of employers ang 
employees to organize and then to bargain collectively; 
the right of labor to a living wage and ot capital to a fair 
return; the right of labor to a voice in the control of in. 
dustry; fair hours; the rights of women in industry; the 
sanctity of contract between capital and labor; and the 
rights of the public. ‘This is practically the Magna Carta 
of the Transportation Act, against whose reactionary ten- 
dencies Mr. Lauck has spent the better part of the last 
two years in an able but unavailing struggle. 

This is not the place to go into the metaphysics of such 
images as government, capital, labor and the public. Who 
are they? What are they? Where are they? What are 
the personal and social forces back of each and all? How 
and when do they overlap? Suffice it to illustrate the 
difficulty of delimiting and answering these questions by 
the mere fact that a distinguished professor of social science, 
while President of the United States, appointed to the 
public group of an industrial board Judge Elbert H, 
Gary, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles Edward Russell 
and Bert M. Jewell, against whose latter organization his 
successor is now mobilizing troops. To the employers’ 
group he appointed more salaried executives than industrial 
owners, and to the labor group such men as T. A. Rickert 
of the United Garment Workers and W. G. Lee of the 
Railroad Trainmen, both of whom have been repudiated 
by large sections of their membership in runaway strikes 
and still more runaway language. 

Our defective industrial metabelism has impaired the 
whole social system far too seriously to cure it with a 
patent medicine. Industry can hope to function properly 
only after the entire modern environment has undergone 
a long and arduous treatment of heroic goodwill and edu- 
cated judgment. And whatever Fabian or drastic meas 
ures industry and business may at any time require, unless 
these measures be conceived in this long view, our civiliza- 
tion is likewise to become chronically invalided. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG. 


Gauguin’s Unconscious Paint- 


ing 
The Letters of Paul Gauguin to Georges Daniel de 


Monfreid, translated by Ruth Pielkovo. Foreword by 
Frederick O’Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 


pany. $ 3-00. 


EVERAL views of Paul Gauguin, more or less fanci- 
S ful, are already available in English. In two of them 
the hand of the painter himself is obviously at work. And 
now with The Letters of Paul Gauguin to Georges Daniel 
de Monfreid we have a third self-portrait, supremely val- 
uable to lovers of Gauguin because it is unconscious. Noa 
Noa, that poetical book of Tahitian memories, it must be 
remembered is as much the work of Charles Morice as it 
is of Gauguin, and it is necessarily true that a somewhat 
conscious idealization of the subject is to be discovered. 
In the Intimate Journals of Paul Gauguin, issued in a 
limited private edition a season or so ago, we have an 
admittedly valuable portrait of the mind of the man, but 
a portrait that is drawn always with the knowledge that 
sooner- or later it will be public property. While the 
sincerity of Gauguin is never to be doubted, in this book 
it is perceptible that he takes a savage delight in shocking 
the bourgeoisie. But in the Letters we have a mass of 
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Valuable Records of Personal Views and Experiences 





My Years on the Stage 


By JOHN DREW 
BOOTH TARKINGTON writes in his Foreword to this delight- 
fully written autobiography: “John Drew has been a feature of 
the best American life ever since his youth—indeed he is one of 
its institutions. .. . We may be sure we shall hear of many an 
old familiar figure besides himself, for John Drew has known 
‘pretty much everybody’ of his generation.” $5.90 


William Dean Howells 
By DELMAR GROSS COOKS 


An exceptionally fine piece of critical biography. In the opinion 
of some who knew Howells best the book is one of great and Jast- 
ing value. $3 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The New York Herold: “Dr. Ossendowski adds to his narrative 
of appalling experiences a series of chapters on the mysteries of 
Mongolia that give the reader startingly new ideas as to what is 
going on in these hidden depths of Asia. . . . The commonplace 
that truth is stranger than fiction ever dares to be never had a 
finer demonstration.” $3.00 


Moonlight Schools 


By CORA WILSON STEWART 
When the first night schools for adults were opened in Rowan 
Co., Ky., 150 were expected, but 1,200 came. The amazing and 
inspiring story of the conquest of illiteracy, of the growth and 
influence of the Moonlight School, is told in this book by the 
$2.00 


originator of the idea for the first time. 


The Russian Turmoil 


By GENERAL A. I. DENIKIN 


W. N. EWER in The Daily Herald, London, comments: “The 
often-told story of 1917... but told from a new point of view, 
and in a vivid, capable style which makes it one of the most valu- 
_ ,and one of the most interesting documents of the Revolu- 
ion. 00 


More Memoirs and Some Travels 


By G. B. BURGIN 


“Like its predecessor (Memoirs of a Clubman),” says ARTHUR 
BARTLETT MAURICE, “the later book is rich in San anec- 
dote. Each, $5.00 


Argonauts of the Western Pacific 


By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


Some of the most interesting aspects of South Sea Sa f 
are described in this unusual book. Sir James Frazer, = 
The Golden Bough,” has written an eight-page preface. $8.00 


People and Places 


A Life in Five Continents 


A thoroughly enjoyable story of a life of varied experiences— 
from London society during the eighties, to the Malay Peninsula, 
Borneo and Somaliland. he interesting stories which enliven 
the narrative range from the ex-Kaiser to the Fiji in his “native 
nothingness.” $6.00 


The Prime Ministers of Britain, 
1721-1921 


By CLIVE BIGHAM 


MRS. ST. LOE STRACHEY: “Gives excellent biographies of 
all his subjects, and attractive and well-produced portraits. Nat- 
urally his sketches of the less known Prime Ministers are the 
most informing.” $8.00 


The Private Diaries of 
Sir Algernon West 
Edited by HORACE HUTCHINSON 


Covers the last years of Gladstone's final administration, a iod 
in which the author stood so close to him as to be known ge 
Prime Minister's prime minister.” 7.00 


— 





Women of the French Revolution 
By WINIFRED STEPHENS 


A gallery of portraits of every type, class and occupation as well 
as a convenient and picturesque history of the various phases of 
the Feminist Movement during the Revolution. $5.00 


The Sunny Side 
By A. A. MILNE 


Irresistible humorous and witty little essays which appeared week 
by week in Punch and laid the foundation for the fame of the 
author of “The Dover Road,” “The Red House Mystery,” etc. 


$2.00 
Far Away and Long Ago 
By W. H. HUDSON 
“With the passing out of W. H. Hudson,” wrote JOHN GALS- 
WORTHY in The Literary Review, “the English speaking world, 
perhaps the wide world, has lost its most unique personality. He 
is quite irreplaceable.” The story of his early years, the only 
story of his life he ever cared to tell, he wrote in “Far Awey os 


Long Ago.” 


Gypsying Through Central America 
By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


The author and a trail mate set out upon a journey which older 
residents reported impossible—an overland trip directly across 
Central America. Profusely illustrated. $7.00 


Six Years in Bolivia 
By A. V. L. GUISE 


A record of travel and experience by an adventurous mining en- 
gineer. Delightfully illustrated. $7.00 


The Diary of a Journalist 
By SIR HENRY LUCY 


Later entries in a diarv kept throughout a busy life which cast 
an interesting light on the period they cover. $6.00 


My Balkan Log 


By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM 
The author of “The Surgeon’s Log” here vividly sets forth the 
experience of the first Red Cross Unit in Serbia. $5.00 


The Heart of Nature 

By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
A famous explorer’s view of the value to the world of the quest 
for natural beauty. Well illustrated. $5.00 


Lords and Commoners 


By SIR HENRY LUCY 
Delightful sketches collected from leading British periodicals, 
ranging from studies of England’s most brilliant figures to the 
purchasing power of the American dollar. $6.00 


The Stage Life of Mrs. Stirling 


By PERCY ALLEN 
The contacts of this famous actress with distinguished members 
of the profession make it not only a most delightful book, but 
valuable contribution to the history of the stage. $5.00 


Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour 


By VIOLET A. WILSON 
A series of intimate pictures of Elizabeth’s Court, in which The 
N. Y. Times says “it would be possible to find plots for a score 
of novels.” $6.00 


Some Revolutions and Other 


Diplomatic Experiences 
By SIR HENRY G. ELLIOT 


Inside information about affairs in Italy, Greece and Constantin- 
ople during the latter half of the nineteenth century. $7.00 


Italy Old and New 


By ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 
Essays which show how constantly a sense of her splendid past 
enriches the Italy of today. Illustrated. $2.50 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY FULL AND AUTHENTIC RECORD 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


By J. Saxon Mills 


Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lloyd George 


The Genoa Conference will always have a peculiar historic interest, apart from its immediate relation to the economic problems of the time, 
and this, the first complete and authentic review of its proceedings, must have a permanent reference value. $8.00 
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matter that was never intended for publication and that 
would undoubtedly have wounded the writer greatly if he 
had ever seen it between book-covers. It is Gauguin with- 
out his armor. It is the despairing outcry of a man who 
sees nothing ahead but destruction. 

For the superficial reader there can be nothing but dis- 
appointment in these letters, for the note they harp upon 
is practically a single one—the painter’s abject need of 
money. Page after page is taken up with pitiful pleas to 
Monfreid to raise a few hundred francs by the sale of the 
Tahitian canvases. Can the friend in Paris not get fifteen 
art lovers to promise that each one of them will purchase 
one of Gauguin’s paintings a year for 160 francs, thus as- 
suring Gauguin of a yearly income of 2400 francs? Can 
Chaudet—a Parisian dealer—not be hurried up in his pay- 
ments? The pleas are repeated time and again. Hardly 
a letter is not taken up with frantic appeals for money, 
threats of suicide, descriptions of illness. All this is dreary 
but at the same time it is illuminating. In the first place, 
it throws a sudden light upon Gauguin’s painting. He 
cannot lay his paint on thickly for he does not possess 
enough money to acquire the amount of paint necessary. 
Neither can he paint carefully for he must finish his pic- 
tures hurriedly in order to ship them off to Monfreid 
and, even while he is handling the brushes, he is shaken 

~with illness, with nervous worry and the fatalistic vision 
of the destruction that looms before him. These are things 
that one must take into consideration when viewing the 
1897-1903 canvases of Gauguin. They are the work of 
a man whom life has crowded aside and who is inexorably 
disintegrating under the strain of torturous months. 

No one looks for style in these letters. Neither does 
one look for comments on art and life. The style may 
be found in Noa Noa. The comments on art and life 
are in the pages of the Intimate Journals. Here is noth- 
ing but Gauguin, a painting done in harsh lines and with 
no softening colors. 

In spite of the books about Gauguin already mentioned 
and others, too (Mr. John Gould Fletcher’s readable but 
superficial little biography, for instance), the real book 
about the French painter is yet to be done. It is possibly 
many years too soon for such a volume, but when it is 
written it will present a pioneer who lost his way. 

Hereert S. GorMAN. 


This Freedom 


This Freedom, by A.S. M. Hutchinson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 
O reader with a temperament less easily excited to 
ecstasy than Mr. Hutchinson’s own, will dispute 
him when he says, in his Postscript to This Freedom: 
“There was to have been some more of it; but there, 
they’re in each other’s arms, and one has suffered so with 
them one cannot any more go on. One’s suffered so!” 
One has! This Freedom portrays Rosalie Occleve, a cool, 
talented, aloof young Englishwoman, putting up a gallant 
fight to pursue her career as a business woman—a con- 
spicuously successful department-head at Field and Com- 
pany’s, private bankers—-alongside her career as wife and 
mother. But after it is too late—when Huggo, her eldest, 
has come to a bad end, and Benji, her youngest, has thrown 
himself under a train in the underground for grief over 
his sister Doda’s death from an abortion—Rosalie suc- 
cumbs, and in that ecstasy of self-abnegation which, in fic- 
tion at least, brings peace, gives up her work. One suspects 
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that Mr. Hutchinson’s intention has been defeatist al] 
along: of course it may be true that not even an exceptional 
woman can bring up a family and carry on a career at the 
same time, but this story of Rosalie Occleve does not prove 
it; the evidence has been tampered with. Throughout, 
This Freedom is written with that peculiar emotional ip. 
coherence which marred the later chapters of If Winter 
Comes. There is here a hard kernel of sound characteriza. 
tion and interesting event blighted by an emotional in. 
stability that throws the author into gusty rhythmic prose 
and interlards his narrative with such incredible asides ay 
“The thing’s too poignant for the words a man has.” 
FiLoreNcE Haxton. 


Books of the Month 


Europe and Beyond 

by J. 4. R. Marriott. 
The Balkan Peninsula 

by Ferdinand Schevill. 
World History: 1815-1920 

by Eduard Fueter. 
State Government 

by Walter F. Dodd. 
The Northward Course of Empire 

by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Americans by Choice 

by John Palmer Gavit. 
The Church in America 

by William Adams Brown. (Macmillan ; $3.00) 
The Diary of a Journalist: Later Entries 

by Sir Henry Lucy. (Dutton ; $6.00) 
The Private Diaries of Sir Algernon West 

by Horace G. Hutchinson. (Dutton ; $7.00) 
The Last Harvest 

by John Burroughs. 
Still Life 

by J. Middleton Murry. 
The Altar Steps 

by Compton Mackenzie 
In Single Strictness 

by George Moore. 
One of Ours 

by Willa Cather. 
Babel 

by John Cournos. (Boni & Liveright ; $2.50) 
Don Rodriguez: Chronicles of Shadow Valley 

by Lord Dunsany. (Putnam ; $2.00) 
Little Plays of St. Francis 

by Laurence Housman. (Sidgwick & Jackson ; 10s. 6d.) 


(Dutton ; $3.00) 
(Harcourt; $5.00) 
(Harcourt; $3.75) 

(Century; $3.75) 
(Harcourt ; $2.00) 


( Harper ; $2.50) 


(Houghton ; $2.00) 
(Dutton ; $2.50) 

(Doran; $2.00) 

(Boni & Liveright; $10.00) 


(Knopf ; $2.50) 
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The Week 


HE latest cables from Constantinople indicate 

a sincere disposition on the part both of the 
British and the Turks to avoid fighting and it is 
probable, consequently, that they will avoid it. 
Even if some hot-headed soldiers on the spot should 
start the guns booming, the governments would, 
we believe, get together and soon order them to 
stop. The parties to the present negotiation, 
Great Britain, the Turks, France and Italy, all are 
acting under strong inducements to avoid war; and 
if they do not negotiate a military convention and 
agree upon the agenda for a peace conference it 
will mean that they have lost all ability to sub- 
ordinate their suspicions and hatreds to desirable 
political ends. The difficulty will come not so much 
in negotiating a treaty of peace among the govern- 
ments of the countries we have named as in execut- 
ing the demands of the Turks and in getting the 
Greeks out of Thrace. The Greek army is likely 
to be more formidable in Thrace than it was in 
Asia Minor, and if it refuses to withdraw it will 
present the so-called Allies-and particularly Great 
Britain with some extremely ugly alternatives. The 
Turks by armed resistance succeeded in defeating 


the Treaty of Sévres. May not the Greeks by 
armed resistance succeed in defeating the next fol- 
lowing scrap of paper? 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE in his article published in 
this issue takes for granted that the Greeks will 
consent to withdraw at the command of the Allied 
powers. Since Mr. Toynbee wrote, a revolution 
has taken place in Greece, and a revolutionary gov- 
ernment cannot begin its career by an act of na- 
tional renunciation, Will the Allies allow the 
Turks to cross the Straits and try to put the Greeks 
out? That would be to act the part of pander to 
war in its most abhorrent form. Will they hold 
the Turks back while they themselves put the 
Greeks out? That would be more merciful, but 
even more shameful. There remains always the 
weapon of blockade, if the Turks will give time for 
using it. In any event, it will be admitted that the 
Greeks have been subjected to a series of decep- 
tions and violations which for mockery amid cruelty 
are almost without parallel even in the annals of 
small nations. To this cup the United States care- 
fully added its drop of bitterness in refusing recog- 
nition to Greece because Mr. Hughes did not like 
Constantine any better than he did Lenin or 
Obregon. 


AN independent voter in the State of New York 
who hesitated between casting his ballot for the 
Democratic or the Republican candidates for 
governor could find some persuasive reasons for 
adopting either choice; but in our opinion there is 
one reason for preferring ex-Governor Smith to 
Governor Miller which is unanswerable from the 
point of view of a patriotic American. The so- 
called Lusk Bills which committed the State of 
New York to the attempted transformation of its 
public schools into instruments of class propaganda, 
were the most dangerous attack upon the moral 
foundation of the American democracy which the 
morbid upper class consciousness of the post-war 
period produced. Ex-Governor Smith vetoed them 
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after a Republican legislature had passed them. He 
vetoed them in the spring of 1920, when the issue 
of the struggle was doubtful and when it required 
courage and conviction in a politician openly to 
oppose the fanatics of upper class supremacy. But 
a year later Governor Miller signed them. In the 
meantime they had, it is true, been somewhat 
emasculated, but they remained either unnecessary 
or mischievous. Their repeal is the most important 
legislative act which an independent voter can work 
for in this state; and the signing of them by Gov- 
ernor Miller is the kind of offence against civil 
liberty and public morals which a sincere American 
liberal cannot forgive. 


THE reunion between the independent and the 
majority socialists in Germany is one of those un- 
expected facts which probably throws a great deal 
of light upon the drift and conflict of political 
forces. It cannot mean that the two factions in 
the German socialist party have adjusted in some 
mutually satisfactory manner their differences of 
conviction. Socialists in Germany, as in the rest of 
the world, are in an unstable and sceptical state of 
mind; they have not either fought out or ironed 
out their differences. They are as lacking in a com- 
mon philosophy and in a common program as are 
the capitalist parties. If their two leading factions 
have reunited, it is the result of external pressure 
rather than of an increased community of convic- 
tion. It can only mean a growing fear on their 
part of a monarchist and capitalist reaction. They 
probably anticipate a monarchist coup d’état. They 
must have reunited for the purpose of protecting 
the political gains won by the German democracy 
during the Revolution. 


“] FORESEE the possibility that a future Legis- 
lature, alive to the supreme importance of truth 
and to the value of unbiased inquiry and discussion 
as the best avenue to truth, may some day advance 
to the point of prohibiting all permanent endow- 
ments for the maintenance of any crystallized form 
of doctrine upon any subject, sacred or secular. For 
such endowments tend to preserve that doctrine 
into a factitious survival, and to mar the uniformity 
with which the judgment of mankind, if left to 
its normal action, would have travelled towards 
truth.” - No, this is not from a new Communist 
Manifesto of some “parlor Bolshevist,” nor even 
of some real Red. It is the utterance of the dis- 
tinguished Emeritus Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England, Dr. Courtney Kenny, and appears 
in the last issue of that most staid professional 
review, the Cambridge Law Journal. All the Red 
hounds should take notice of this seditious publica- 
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tion. For it might reach the lawyers—whom it js 
designed to reach. 


THE net result of the strike of the shop craft 
unions will not be known for some time. It is an. 
nounced that an understanding has been reached 
between the management of the Erie Railroad and 
the striking shopmen, along the lines of previous 
agreements made by the Baltimore and Ohio and 
New York Central. On the other hand, it is stated 
that on the Union Pacific, as on the Pennsylvania, 
the strike is hopelessly lost, and the union virtually 
destroyed. According to the statement of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives the shop force of this 
country, which was composed on July roth of 155,- 
685 men who refused to strike, is now 376,417 or 
go percent of normal. On the other hand, leading 
citizens of the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
assert that the strike is still so effective in holding 
up transportation as to keep 25,000 anthracite 
miners in enforced idleness. They have organized 
a committee including the mayors of the five 
anthracite cities to urge the administration to bring 
pressure on Mr. Loree of the Delaware and Hud- 
son and other die-hard railway presidents to settle 
with their striking employees in the interest of 
doing business and moving coal. 


ONE of the results of the disorganization of coal — 


transportation is the revival of discussion of the 
waste involved in our present processes. Mr. 
Stewart Browne of the United Real Estate Own- 
ers’ Association waxes merry at the spectacle of 
New York which “brings millions of tons of coal, 
trucks it all over the city, shovels it into coal bins, 
stokes fires with it, rakes out the clinkers and ashes, 
which are dumped into ash wagons and then taken 
tc scows which dump it at sea.”’ He proposes to 
permit city lighting and transportation companies 
to own their mines and convert coal at the pit 
mouth into gas and electric power. Why should 
not municipalities do this? Because while the peo- 
ple have the power to authorize corporations to 
do these things and many others for profit, they 
are to a large degree inhibited and prevented by 
their‘democratic constitutions from rendering such 
services to themselves. O Democracy, what para- 
doxes are committed in thy name! 


AN exasperating result of the refusal of the 
United States to cooperate with the League of 
Nations is the failure of all efforts to check the 


trafic in opium products. Next to the British 
Empire the United States is the largest trader in 
this stuff. It imports immense quantities of raw 
material much of which is smuggled. Of, the 
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finished product in drugs, this country is the largest 
consumer per capita, and one of the largest export- 
ers. The regulation of the traffic is one of the 
objects of the League, but the United States does 
not recognize this agency, and falls back on the 
ineffectual plan of control devised by the Hague 
Convention in 1912. It will approach the matter 
only through a special international conference. 
This is a case in which a stupid obsession plays into 
the hands of a powerful and unscrupulous com- 
mercial interest. 


“REPRESENTATIVES of the Department of 
Justice converted to their own use large stocks of 
liquor seized here in the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion laws.”” This is the net result of a long in- 
vestigation made by the District of Columbia 
Grand Jury with the assistance of the detective 
talent of William J. Burns. Although it appears 
that a record of withdrawals with the alleged 
signature of an official of the department has been 
obtained, as well as a list of places and persons 
to whom delivery was made, the jury carefully 
mentions no names and merely notes that “their 
conduct cannot be too severely condemned.” Fur- 
thermore, the Department of Justice proposes to 
take no action since the offences were committed 
by “former attachés of a former administration.” 
Since when did a change in administration have the 
force of the statute of limitations? The forbearance 
of the department suggests the proverbial honor 
among thieves, and stands out as one reason the 
more why Daugherty should be impeached. 


THE announcement by the Neighborhood Play- 
house that it will produce no plays this year means 
that we lose, for a season at least, something that 
no other organization in New York can quite sup- 
ply. Other theatres have their particular qualities, 
but there has been at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
a sense of continuity and cultural unity, of intelli- 
gent aim, unhampered approach and devoted and 
happy group enthusiasm, that was essentially its 
own. But we need even more just now the kind 
of thing that is announced for this year at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. It plans a season of 
pure experiment, of people working together in the 
study of the art of the theatre, and not with re- 
gard to individuals but to the facts to be observed. 
In a word the Neighborhood Playhouse intends to 
try at least to do something very much needed in 
our theatre generally at present, to take stock, to 
see where it stands before it goes on any farther, 
to store up records of causes and effects and means 
and results, that will make its work less accidental 
and personal, and more proved, secure and reliable. 
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The New Christianity 


“The most commanding social necessity of our time is 
for the church of Christ to organize her powers against the 
forces which are working for international bitterness and 
alienation.” “Can any one doubt that the baser passions 
are burning again, engendering suspicion and misunder- 
standing and driving Governments into mistrust and 
alienation?” “The politicians have failed in establishing a 
righteous peace and everywhere men are feeling the need 
of some power which shall lift all political relationships out 
of the rut and the mire in which they are fallen and create 
the possibility of national and international fraternity.” 
“But fraternity must have a moral core. It is not a mat- 
ter of just feeling nice to one another. It is the high neces- 
sity of establishing the will of God, as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, in all the relationships of mankind.” “I am there- 
fore eager that the Church should play her part in the 
fateful hours of our own day.” “On some appointed day 
let the believers in Jesus Christ go to their churches, as 
they went in the early days of the war, and in some simul- 
taneous act of dedication and audible declaration, let them 
proclaim their desire and purpose for a sacred peace and 
their belief in the common brotherhood of mankind.” 

“I vould go further than this. In every nation I would 
have representative leaders of the Christian Church meet- 
ing together, not in councils of war, but in councils of 
peace, tc express the luminous principles of our Lord on 
some of the grave matters which are now plunging the 
world in confusion and strife.” “There will be no sacrifice 
of conviction. There will be no compromise in religious 
principles. It will be a sacred effort on the part of those 
who believe in the moral ideals of Jesus to direct them to 
the control of Governments and of Parliaments.” “Our 
resources are real and immediate. The occasion is ripe. 
The world is again drifting into war. What has the 
Church of Christ to say? What is she to do? Shall she 
arise from her slumber or—?” 


? 


HE preceding quotations are taken from an 

article by the Reverend J. N. Jowett which 
was printed in the British Weekly of September 
7th. The article is an eloquent and deeply moving 
challenge to sincere Christians to vindicate the 
ethical ideals of Jesus Christ by bringing peace on 
earth and goodwill to men. The apprehensions 
which prompted Dr. Jowett to write this article 
are, we believe, fully justified. The civilized na- 
tions of Europe and Asia possess fewer and feebler 
defences against war today than they did in 1914, 
and by their behavior one towards another they 
are cultivating suspicions, animosities, hatreds and 
conflicts of interest more malevolent than anything 
which has existed since the wars of religion. We 
agree with him also that this danger is one which 
the Christian clergy cannot ignore without a loss 
of integrity and self-respect. If a nominally Christ- 
ian civilization is destroyed or is definitely retarded 
as a consequence of a flagrant ignoring of Christian 
ethics, the Church whose office it is to perpetuate 
the Gospel of Jesus on earth will become an object 
of contempt. We believe with Dr. Jowett that 
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some such calamity will occur unless governments 
are taught to respect Christian ideals. The earn- 
est and devout clergymen and laymen all over the 
world who are calling on professing Christians to 
give reality in politics and industry to the truths 
of Christian ethics afford one of the few really 
promising signs and portents in the life of 
today. 

It is with a desire to assist rather than to hinder 
their cause that we counsel them, however, to con- 
sider carefully what their resources are for their 
proposed attack on the fortresses of industry and 
government. The assumption which underlies Dr. 
Jowett’s eloquent exhortation is that the existing 
body of Christians by assembling together and 
bearing audible witness to the ideals of Christian 
ethics can without preparatory penance, purgation, 
discipline and education give increasing reality to 
Christian ethical truth. This assumption we ques- 
tion. It takes believers of a large calibre, spiritual 
pioneers of great daring and hardihood, religious 
explorers with rare vision and determination to 
undertake the vindication in public or private life 
of Christian truth; and the Christian Church is 
not yet equipped by any sufficient understanding of 
human nature or faith in its possibilities to educate 
Christians of this quality. It cannot educate Christ- 
ians of this quality until it confesses to its own 


defects, purifies its own teaching, refashions its 
attitude towards its own primary business of en- 
hancing and reforming individual human life. It 
is not the politicians and the business men who are 
solely responsible for the present condition of the 
world. The Christian religion in the body of its 
existing ministry has actively participated in bring- 


ing about the threatened ruin. It abetted and en- 
couraged the strategy of annihilation which pre- 
vailed during the war. It did not protest against 
the unrighteous peace. At the very moment when 
Dr. Jowett’s appeal is issued, it is still on the 
whole playing the part not of critic or opponent 
of anti-Christian politics but of a willing ac- 
complice. 

Reformers like Dr. Jowett who expect by means 
of some miracle of evangelical conversion to give 
vitality in politics and business to the truths of 
Christian ethics seem to overlook. one fact of over- 
whelming importance. For a thousand years or 
more the peoples of Europe have professed Christ- 
ianity and have at different times given convincing 
proofs of the sincerity of their faith. Yet at no 
time has this sincerity moved them successfully to 
insist upon the immediate reality in life of the 
ethical teaching of Jesus. Early in the Middle 
Ages the Church did, indeed, try to mitigate the 
prevailing anarchy and bloodshed by preaching the 
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truce of God; for some centuries it claimed to sub. 
ordinate politics to religion; its conception of 
education was essentially religious and it held up 
for popular admiration and imitation the lives of 
the saints rather than the lives of successful poli 
ticians and business men; and finally it insisted that 
in theory at least individual and social life should 
be conducted according to the light of Christian 
truth. But in spite of its pretensions it never 
actually established anything like the truce of God, 
and it was too ignorant of the world and of human 
nature to practise successfully the art of moraliz- 
ing individual and social conduct. There have 
been many Christian sects to whom the image of 
peace on earth and goodwill to men was a tangi- 
ble part of the Christian vision but they have 
always been a small minority and they usually 
have been outcasts. Christians have from the be- 
ginning been more prone to fight holy wars in the 
name of the Christian God than they have to 
glorify and proclaim peace and goodwill. And 
why not? Have they not believed far more in 
retributive justice than they have in forgiveness of 
sins and vicarious atonement? Have they not until 
recently conceived the Christian God as a judge 
who was diabolical enough to condemn sinners to 
everlasting torment? If our notions of justice are 
essentially retributive, if we admit into our concep- 
tion of human nature the idea of its essential un- 
regeneracy, it is sheer hypocrisy to preach peace 
on earth and goodwill to men. 

Popular Christianity is not as much given over 
to the proclamation of God as a divine policeman 
as it used to be, but its improvement is negative. 
It has never purged from its creeds, its literature 
and its thoughts the glorification of self-righteous 
pugnacity and of justice as essentially punishment 
for wrong doing; and as long as it remains un- 
purged, it cannot sincerely share in the apprehen- 
sions and in the aspirations of Dr. Jowett. If he 
wishes to obtain any permanent result from his 
exhortations, he should recognize that from the 
point of view of long continued Christian practice, 
he is preaching a substantially new Christianity; 
and this new Christianity, in so far as it is seeking 
to give reality to Christian ethics in life, must be- 
gin by discrediting the old Christianity. The old 
Christianity which still so largely prevails simply 
does not believe in peace on earth and goodwill to 
men. It does not believe in individual integrity 
and human cooperation except for purposes which 
imply the exclusion, the punishment, and the fight- 
ing of other human beings. Like the recent Epis- 
copal Convention it looks back upon the unity 
which subsisted in the country during the recent 
war as a perfect example of Christian moral vic- 
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| tory, and it recalls this supreme victory of Chris- 


tian morals in order to deplore by comparison the 
existing distraction and relaxation, but it is wholly 
blind to the violation of the teaching of Christ 
which the conception of a holy war implies. These 
Christian ministers apparently have not the faint- 
est apprehension that human beings and nations 
who can unite only or chiefly for the purpose of 
engaging in holy wars are bound subsequently 
to fall apart and vent their self-righteous pugnacity 
on one another. This old Christianity must reform 
itself before it is qualified to bring peace on earth 
and goodwill to men. 

If it is true that popular Christianity needs to 
be purged and disciplined before it is capable of 
translating Christian ethics into human conduct, 
a recognition of that truth would modify the 
program which Dr. Jowett proposes as the vehicle 
of the new Christianity. In the written sermon 
from which we have quoted he suggests two ways 
in which Christians can testify immediately to their 
belief in Christianity as a salutary way of life. He 
suggests that the whole congregation “rise in their 
sanctuaries and standing before God and man, in 
some simple form of words assert their witness 
to the ethical ideals of their faith,” and that rep- 
resentative leaders of the Christian Church meet 
together in “councils of peace to express the 
luminous principles of our Lord on some of the 
grave matters which are now plunging the world 
in confusion and strife.” These suggestions of 
Dr. Jowett are entitled to earnest consideration. 
Probably, any agitation within the Christian 
churches to give reality in conduct to the ethical 
teaching of Jesus will have to begin by expressing 
its challenge to the old Christianity in these terms. 
But they cannot continue as they begin. The pro- 
posed evangelical assemblies and councils of guid- 
ance cannot accomplish their proposed task unless 
there exists a popular Christianity which is con- 
verted to the ethical teaching of Jesus and is prac- 
tised in the art of giving reality in individual and 
social life to moral ideals and religious truth. Yet 
it is a plain fact that the reformers can count on 
the existence of popular Christianity of this quality 
only in small and negligible quantities. They are 
confronted with the work of educating Christians 
in the truths of Christian ethics before they can 
expect to translate the ideals of Christian ethics 
into individual and social conduct. Their problem 
is fundamentally one of Christian education rather 
than one of immediate popular conversion and 
guidance. 

There are certain significant passages in Dr. 
Jowett’s sermon which indicate that he does not 
realize that the obstacles to the translation of 
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Christian ethics into conduct can be overcome only 
by the reeducation of Christians in Christian truth. 
He believes it possible to ‘demonstrate the exist- 


. ence of a corporate body which has in its custody 


the moral ideals of Jesus Christ and which intends 
to give them their purposed sovereignty in the 
reconstruction of the world,” but he also believes 
that this demonstration “can take place without 
any sacrifice of conviction” or “compromise of 
religious principles” on the part of the Christians 
who form part of the new corporate body. If he 
cleaves to this belief Dr. Jowett will, we think, 
fall into a mistake which would impair his value 
as a leader of the new Christianity. Of course a 
Christian church which really proposes to be the 
custodian of the moral ideals of Jesus could not 
ask its members to “sacrifice” or “compromise” 
their convictions, but if it expected actively to con- 
vert any large number of professing Christians to 
its own interpretation of Christianity, it would have 
to ask them at least to revise and refresh their 
principles and convictions. Their creeds, their 
principles and to a considerable extent their whole 
system of conscious values are incompatible with 
the ethical ideals of Jesus and with the adoration 
of his personality as the embodiment of the 
salutary way of life. 

If the new Christianity should ask them to be- 
lieve and to practise Christian ethics without re- 
vising their existing philosophy or moving away 
from their bigotry and obscurantism, it would take 
over the worst vice of the old Christianity. The 
old Christianity connives at a division of the 
Christian mind into compartments. It permits 
Christians in good standing to ignore Christian 
principles in business and politics, and even in their 
more intimate family and social connections, on 
condition that they profess an attachment to ofh- 
cial Christianity on official occasions. In practice 
it separates Christianity from conduct by allow- 
ing conduct to ignore the moral teaching of Jesus. 
The new Christianity will follow the same dis- 
astrous course if it encourages Christians to be- 
lieve that they can practise the moral teaching of 
Jesus without modifying many of their existing 
convictions. It cannot separate Christian ethics as 
a way of life from the conscious formulation of 
Christian truth. In so far as it tries to do so, it 
would perpetuate the separation of morals from 
religion which protestant puritanism proposed in 
the beginning to destroy but ended by accepting 
in a different form. The success of the reformed 
Christianity will depend on the ability of its 
prophets to imagine a new synthesis of Christian 
truth as an approach to a new sincerity and in- 
tegrity of Christian life. 
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matter that was never intended for publication and that 
would undoubtedly have wounded the writer greatly if he 
had ever seen it between book-covers. It is Gauguin with- 
out his armor. It is the despairing outcry of a man who 
sees nothing ahead but destruction. 

For the superficial reader there can be nothing but dis- 
appointment in these letters, for the note they harp upon 
is practically a single one—the painter’s abject need of 
money. Page after page is taken up with pitiful pleas to 
Monfreid to raise a few hundred francs by the sale of the 
Tahitian canvases. Can the friend in Paris not get fifteen 
art lovers to promise that each one of them will purchase 
one of Gauguin’s paintings a year for 160 francs, thus as- 
suring Gauguin of a yearly income of 2400 francs? Can 
Chaudet—a Parisian dealer—not be hurried up in his pay- 
ments? ‘The pleas are repeated time and again. Hardly 
a letter is not taken up with frantic appeals for money, 
threats of suicide, descriptions of illness. “All this is dreary 
but at the same time it is illuminating. In the first place, 
it throws a sudden light upon Gauguin’s painting. He 
cannot lay his paint on thickly for he does not possess 
enough money to acquire the amount of paint necessary. 
Neither can he paint carefully for he must finish his pic- 
tures hurriedly in order to ship them off to Monfreid 
and, even while he is handling the brushes, he is shaken 
with illness, with nervous worry and the fatalistic vision 
of the destruction that looms before him. These are things 
that one must take into consideration when viewing the 
1897-1903 canvases of Gauguin. They are the work of 
a man whom life has crowded aside and who is inexorably 
disintegrating under the strain of torturous months. 

No one looks for style in these letters. Neither does 
one look for comments on art and life. The style may 
be found in Noa Noa. The comments on art and life 
are in the pages of the Intimate Journals. Here is noth- 
ing but Gauguin, a painting done in harsh lines and with 
no softening colors. 

In spite of the books about Gauguin already mentioned 
and others, too (Mr. John Gould Fletcher’s readable but 
superficial little biography, for instance), the real book 
about the French painter is yet to be done. It is possibly 
many years too soon for such a volume, but when it is 
written it will present a pioneer who lost his way. 

Hersert S. GorMAN. 


This Freedom 
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that Mr. Hutchinson’s intention has been defeatist all 


along: of course it may be true that not even an exceptional 


woman can bring up a family and carry on a career at the 
same time, but this story of Rosalie Occleve does not prove 
it; the evidence has been tampered with. Throughout, 
This Freedom is written with that peculiar emotional in- 
coherence which marred the later chapters of If Winter 
Comes. There is here a hard kernel of sound characteriza- 
tion and interesting event blighted by an emotional in- 
stability that throws the author into gusty rhythmic prose 
and interlards his narrative with such incredible asides as 
“The thing’s too poignant for the words a man has.” 
FLorence Haxton. 


Books of the Month 


Europe and Beyond 

by J. 4. R. Marriott. 
The Balkan Peninsula 

by Ferdinand Schevill. 
World History: 1815-1920 

by Eduard Fueter. 
State Government 

by Walter F. Dodd. 
The Northward Course of Empire 

by Vilhjdlmur Stefansson. 
Americans by Choice 

by John Palmer Gavit. 
The Church in America 

by William Adams Brown. (Macmillan ; $3.00) 
The Diary of a Journalist: Later Entries 

by Sir Henry Lucy. (Dutton; $6.00) 
The Private Diaries of Sir Algernon West 

by Horace G. Hutchinson. (Dutton ; $7.00) 
The Last Harvest 

by John Burroughs. 
Still Life 

by J. Middleton Murry. 
The Altar Steps 

by Compton Mackenzie 
In Single Strictness 

by George Moore. 
One of Ours 

by Willa Cather. 


Babel sie 
by John Cournos. (Boni & Liveright ; $2.50) 


(Dutton ; $3.00) 
(Harcourt; $5.00) 
(Harcourt; $3.75) 

(Century ; $3.75) 
( Harcourt ; $2.00) 


(Harper ; $2.50) 


(Houghton ; $2.00) 
(Dutton ; $2.50) 

(Doran; $2.00) 

(Boni & Liveright; $10.00) 


(Knopf; $2.50) 





Don Rodriguez: Chronicles of Shadow Valley 
by Lord Dunsany. (Putnam ; $2.00) 


Little Plays of St. Francis 
by Laurence Housman. (Sidgwick & Jackson ; 10s. 6d.) 
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This Freedom, by A. 8. M. Hutchinson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 


O reader with a temperament less easily excited to 

ecstasy than Mr. Hutchinson’s own, will dispute 
him when he says, in his Postscript to This Freedom: 
: “There was to have been some more of it; but there, 
i they’re in each other’s arms, and one has suffered so with 
them one cannot any more go on. One’s suffered so!” 
One has! This Freedom portrays Rosalie Occleve, a cool, 
! talented, aloof young Englishwoman, putting up a gallant 
fight to pursue her career as a business woman—a con- 
spicuously successful department-head at Field and Com- 
i pany’s, private bankers—alongside her career as wife and © 
F mother. But after it is too late—when Huggo, her eldest, 
i has come to a bad end, and Benji, her youngest, has thrown 
himself under a train in the underground for grief over 
his sister Doda’s death from an abortion—Rosalie suc- 
i cumbs, and in that ecstasy of self-abnegation which, in fic- 
eee tion at least, brings peace, gives up her work. One suspects 








Contributors 


Ricuarp Hoapiey TiNcvey is a civil engineer experienced 
in the valuation of public utilities properties. 

Louis UNTERMEYER is a frequent contributor of verse 
and critiques to the New Republic. : 
ApAMANTIOs TH. Potyzowes is the editor of Atlantis, a 
daily newspaper published in the Greek language 

in New York. 

BenjAMIN StoteerG, Harvard 1917, has taught sociology 
at the University of Oklahoma and is now writing 
on social subjects. 

Hersert S. GorMAN is assistant editor of the New York 
Times Book Review, and the author of a volume of 
verse, The Bacarole of James Smith, soon to be pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pee, 

Fiorence Haxton has been a member of the editorial 
staff of The Dial and an associate editor of Hearst's: 
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NORMAN THOMAS 
HENRY R. LINVILLE 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


and others 


RAND SCHOOL 
7 East r1sth St. 


Write for bulletin 


Opens Sept. 2: 











Che 


From to 
Nursery Walder /unior 
ig 
~ School School 
(formerly Chie Childrens School 
32-34 West 68“ Street New York 


fhe aim of the school is to prepare cach child tor a complete life, 
both as an individual and as a member of the social group. Art and 
craft work; auditorium for music and dancing; science; mechanics; 
french. All-day plan; hot lunch served; outdoor rest and roof 
playground for younger children; athletic field; afternoon trips 
making use of city life in connection with school work. In all fields 
the school encourages primarily the creative impulse 
Write for booklet 


Margaret Pollitzer, [/irector 
C .Elizabeth Goldsmith, “ssuctete Director & Psychologiss 
Margaret Naumburg, ‘eournder & Educational Advisor 

















Specialist in Authors’ Mss. 








. - P Stenographer al 
RITA NELSON 152 West, 4 Street, Swite 317 
cee Lee 





HAVE YOU AN EXCEPTIONAL CHILD? 
Training own children according to best 
educational methods, professional man spe- 
cialized in genetic psychology wants to hear 
from parents seeking similar expert atten- 
tion for exceptional (delicate, nervous, un- 
derdeveloped, handicapped) child. Will 
assume complete care of limited number. 
Address Box 704, New Republic, 421 W. 
2ist St., New York City. 


FREE on Request ! Don’t Wear 
A Poetry Catalogue 


A comprehensive List of 
Classic and Modern Poetry, 
including Anthologies and 
Critical Books. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Dept. R 








WESTERN VIEW FARM 
OCTOBER—The MOST BEAUTIFUL 
Month in the BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Among our guests such persons as Mr. Lonis 
Untermeyer, Prof. E. E. Robinson, F. Luis 
Mora, N.A., Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, Mme. 
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BE COMFORTABLE Weer 
the Brooks Appliance the 
modern scientific nvention 
which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no ob- 


noxious springs or pada. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind and 
(raw together the broken parta 
No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent en 





trial to prove its wort! Never on sale in stores 
as every Appl ance is made to order, the proper 
size and shape of Air Cushion depending on the 
natwe of each case Beware of imitations. Look 
for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of 
C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance 
None other genuine 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO 

400-C State St Marshall, Mich. 




















For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, For the Home or School 
Room, Dialogs, Speakers, Mono- 





and Blackface Plays, Recitations, 
Drills How to Stage a Play. Make-up. Catalogue FREE 


T.S.DENISON & CO..623 So. Wabash, Dept.111,CHICAGO cember Ist. 








Helen Tas, Sara Teasdale, C. Bertram 
Hartman, B. W. 
have found this mountain farm an ideal 
spot for rest, recuperation and quiet work. 
. Elevation 900 feet. 
logs, Minstrel Opening Choruses week, Address E. G. Ohmer, Western View j rooms: furnace: garace $ a mont 


Farm, New Milford, Conn 


FOR RENT FURNISHED 


og} whi . 
Huebsch and Mary Ellis in PLEASANTVILLE, N smnall house on 
wooded hilltop, near owner's house; one 
mile from station; large living room, with 
3 ¢ ay— ~ ’ 
Rates $6 a day—$35 a open fireplace, kitchen, bath and two bed 


Open until De Transportation to station if desired. Owner, 
in S. Boyvo Dariinc, Pleasantville, New York 























Exodus, xx:2. 
Commandment I 


“des Heber TON tit "oN 


Jehovah is the God 
Americanism the Religion 


Due to the numerous interpretations and misinter- 
pretations in favor of religion, the Bible has become 
a Business Opportunity for Theologians, gentlemen 
of the clergy, themeless short-story-writers and 
backward politicians. The result is that— 

If one believes according to one interpretation, he is 
considered—blessed. 

If one believes according to another interpretation, 
he is considered—d . . .! 

Thanks to religion, the constitution of the United 
States was supplemented by an amendment known 
as the Eighteenth. Like the Bible, constitutional- 
ism has become a popular subject with Judges, 
Senators, Congressmen, clergymen, editors, learned 
and righteous and plain phrase jugglers. The re- 
sult, according to the various interpretations of the 
constitution, is that— 

If one is for prohibition, he is a fanatic. 

If one is against prohibition, he is a criminal. 

Is it not high time that Americanism be made the 
religion of mankind ? 


Moses Steinberg, 
713% W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 























IS LIBERALISM LOSING ? 


The achievements of the past three years are super- 
ficially disappointing. 
The nations of the world, after a war to end war, are 
still enmeshed in the toils of the old diplomacy and the 
pre-war militarism. 


Che Mauchester Guardian 
Weekly 


tells you what the liberal mind of England is thinking 
about the serious problems of today. 

Week by week it has an unbiased discussion of inter- 
national politics, a complete presentation of important 
general news from every country, and a full book 
review that keeps the reader posted on the best in 
current literature. 

Given an hour or two of time each week The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly will keep a man’s knowl- 
edge of the world in repair and enable him to be an 
authority in that subject in which it tells most to be 
an authority—one’s own times. 


To Guardian Newspapers, Inc., 
Candler Building, 
220 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE MAN- 


CHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me direct 
from Manchester, England, commencing with the current issue 

DE ee RUC addenedacdeetéedebers codtandan 
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Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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“The Wild Leopard 


Has Broken Loose! 


999 


A great wave awash over the ship! A leopard cage turned over, 
its rotten bottom smashed in—and the leopard loose in a forest of 


oil-barrels on deck! 


Frank Buck, collector of wild animals for zoos and 
circuses, tumbled out of bed at five in the morning by 
an excited officer! It was up to him to get the animal! 


A panic among the passengers! Buck and the ship’s 
officers on edge in the battle to get the animal again 
—alive | 


What would you have done? 


Buck tells what he did with this beauty of the jungle 
and he tells a host of other remarkable tales of ad- 
venture in the checkered career of a wild animal col- 
lector. 


Other snapshots from Mr. Buck’s October in- 
stallment of beast-and-bird collecting stories: 


“As I did the orang rushed toward me. I took an- 
other step backward, standing in the position of a boxer. 
He raised his head a trifle. I hauled off with a good 
swing. It caught him right on the point of the jaw...” 


“At every port (Sumatra) three or four trappers 
come down to the boat with a crate of monkeys, a 
couple of tiger cubs, a gibbon, or a baby rhinoceros.” 


“The snake—twelve and a half feet long—was very 
wild and every time | approached the box, beat its head 
against the wires. ... It has been estimated that 
20,000 Indians a year are killed by cobras.... Almost 
all other wild animals will try to get away as soon 
as they scent man, but the cobra rises up off the ground 
and glides straight for his opponent. . .. Between 
me and freedom was the snake . . . not more than three 
feet from me.... If I had had a broom or a heavy 
stick, but. . 


In the October 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 50 Illustrations Special Photograph Insert 


This distinctive magazine—ASIA—is searching out 
the history, the beauty, the meaning, the absorbing Past 
and the turbulent present of Asia—all of which is of 
consuming interest, for much of America’s future lies 
wrapped up in the destiny of the Orient. 


No magazine ever before presented such a picture of 
the East. Each month an infinite variety of engrossing 
articles and stories, and an art insert of real value, 
bring a new continent to your library table. 








Other Features in the October ASIA 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD By Chester C. McCown 
“You must sleep, but we must take revenge om the enemy,” Abmed 
chanted at the open grave of his mother who had been Killed in a wo- 
man’s quarrel through which two Arab families of cousins were plunged 
into a blood feud. Here is seen honor being strangely —soemes today 
according to the law as it existed even im the time of Abraham 


OVERCROWDED INDIA By Harold Cox, 

Editor of the Edinburgh Review 
India has less than two-thirds the area of the United States, but the 
population is three times as large. The struggle for mere existence is 
so imtense that the lower castes live in a horror of poverty, sickness 
starvation and ostracism. Wil) Indian mothers continue to beget chil- 
dren in the numbers they have? 


AMPHIBIOUS WANDERINGS IN THE NEAR EAST 
By Gertrude Emerson 
From Port Said to Constantinople, zigzagging in and out along the coast 
of Asia Minor, on the Palitana —‘‘a rotten old tub,” which, however, 
proved the means of leading M'ss Emerson to strange scenes ami en- 
thralling adventures. A delightful, sensitive and sincere article holding 
a dozen romances in one. 
ASHORE AT PAGO PAGO By Edward A. Salisbury 
Of all the islands in the South Seas under the direct rule of the white 
man, American Samoa is the only place visited by Edward A. Sal sbury 
where he found the natives really happy, and where the race instead of 
dying ot is inbreasing and improving. Why? Read what this traveler 
saw there. 


ROSARIES OF THE GREAT RELIGIONS 

By Dr. Cornelius H. Patton 
Do you realize that no leas than three-quarters of the human race use 
rosaries ‘n their religious devotions today? The Christian Church uses 
them; Mohammedans, Buddhists, and many other Eastern sects count 
their prayers by beads. The story of these aids to meditation and the 
deep paychological reasons for the survival of the rosary are found in this 
convincing article. 


And Many Oother Interesting Pages 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FIVE MONTHS FOR $1.00 Z 
A Five Months’ Tour of the Orient yi? 


ASIA is on sale at all newsstands at 35c aa o* 
per copy. If you do not know this ma- i 4 
gazine this is your opportunity to be- a ae 60 oh 
come acquainted. Send $1.00 with ot <s* 
the coupon. We will mail you a gr wt. S 

the next five issues for the spe- vs ae P ” 
cial price of $1.00 a big of- ~ > of - 
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“Carry On!” 


Reapers of The New Republic, Carry On! It is no time to lose 
courage, though fainter hearts are surrendering. It is no time to lose hope, though 
souls less stout are asking, What’s the Use? _It is no time to lose faith, though all 
about you are faithless. What but faith ever moved such mountains as today block 
men’s progress to the Promised Land? 


Take heart and carry on. You are not alone. There are weary thousands—tired 
radicals, tired reformers, tired idealists—who have surrendered, who have thrown 
ideals overboard and joined the procession of Main Chancers. But there are other 
thousands, weary too no doubt, widely scattered, wholly disorganized, unsure of the 
road, who yet have faith. You are one of them. Carry on! 


You are one of them. Asa reader of The New Republic, you are a subscriber, 
not merely to a magazine, but to an idea—to the idea that through education, and 
through that alone, can the promise of American life be realized. You have been 
asked to assert your faith. Will you do so nowP Will you take the strip from the 
bottom of this page and see to it that it comes back to us promptly with the neces- 
sary funds and the required new names? 


No educational enterprise in a day like this can hope to accomplish its ends with- 
out the continued and active participation of those who share its faith. It is not 
enough that you may have responded to similar requests in the past. How long 
does it take to educate a man or a nation? Three months? a year? four years? eight 
years? And who among us is wholly educated? 


The race is on, the world over. It is no longer just a race between education and 
ignorance. As Wells has pointed out, and as the leading editorial in this issue makes 
plain, the race now is between education and catastrophe. Let “the present confu- 
sion and distraction of mind continue and this nation will head toward political dis- 
integration. Some fight to a finish will tear it to pieces .. . and as a result Ameri- 
can democracy would certainly perish.” 


No journal in this country is now doing, or indeed is trying to do, or is equipped 


to do, precisely the job The New Republic is engaged upon. Let that job become 
known to the thousands who still have faith in America as the Promised Land. 


October 4, 1922 
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For the enclosed $5 enter the following (two, three but not more than four) names as Rotation Subscribers. It is un- 
derstood that they will receive 52 copies; that the copies will alternate (one week to A and the next to B) if there are 
only two names; that each name will receive a copy every third week if there are three, every fourth week if there are 
four; that Rotation Subscriptions, while transferable, are non--cancellable; that Canadian and foreign postage is additional. 
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An intriguing selection of new books 





ERNEST POOLE’S 


new novel ) 


Millions | 





The theme is the ever fascinating 
one of the sudden expectation of 
great wealth, the new hopes raised, 
the conflict of feelings aroused and 
the many other attendant problems. 
It is manipulated so skilfully and 
with such effect that the story forms 
a delightfully enthralling one. 

$1.75 





A NEW NOVEL BY ALICE BROWN 


Old Crow 


This story penetrates the very fiber of human nature. 
John Raven, seeking a meaning and an object in life, 
finds a new faith and hope through his efforts to help a 
sorely tried neighbor. $2.00 


A NEW. NOVEL BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


Support 


Constance Moffatt courageously grapples with the 
problem of a woman’s ethical right to accept alimony. 
Her efforts to overcome the prejudice of a small town 
and family opinion are portrayed with great sympathy 
and feeling. $2.00 


The Three Fires 


A Story of Ceylon by Amelia Josephine Burr 
The passionate story of a young Hindu girl torn between love and duty. The three fires being fire, the destroyer, 


fire, the purifier, and fire, the warm comfort of the home. 


The Garden of the West 
By Louise Driscoll 
There is a vivid loveliness and a sensitive phrasing 
in these verses, the outcome of a graceful fancy and 
warmly sympathetic heart. $1.25 


$1.75 


Real Property 
A Book of Poems by Harold Monro 
Harold Monro is one of the younger English poets, he 
possesses a wealth of imagination and a sense of rhythm 
that is quite convincing and characteristic. $1.25 


Two New Plays by Leonid Andreyev and Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


The Waltz of the Dogs 


A characteristic Andreyev play in which realism is 
effectively blended with symbolism. It is the waltz of 
the dogs of life—of the noblest and the basest passions. 

$1.50 


Krindleskye 


This play of Mr. Gibson’s is staged in a two-room 
hut on a wind-swept mountain. It tells the story of a 
shepherd and his sons and their conflicting loves and 
hatreds. $1.75 


Florence Nightingale 


A Play in Three Acts by Edith Gittings Reid 


Mrs. Reid has made Florence Nightingale live for us again in this stirring drama. She has given us a supreme 


characterization of this miracle-nurse, worshipped by the soldiers and feared by ministers. 


The Russian Immigrant 
By Jerome Davis 
“All Americans who are alive to the problem of Amer- 
icanization and the significance to America of assimilating 
the immigrant will be interested in Mr. Davis’s book.”— 
William F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociology at Columbia 
University. Illustrated. $1.50 


$1.25 


Modern Italy 
By the Hon. Tommaso Tittoni 
A fair-minded and authoritative survey of present-day 
Italy by one of her leading statesmen. He gives an ac- 
count of her contributions to our modern civilization and 
discusses her problems of emigration and labor. $2.00 


Saint Jeanne d’Arc 


A Mystical Story of a Girl of the People by Minna Caroline Smith 


Jeanne’s mystic visions, her patriotic service, her trials, her martyrdom, are all related with fine sincerity and high 


enthusiasm. It is indeed a rare presentation of the spirit of this saint of the fifteenth century. 


Rural Michigan 
By L. A. Chase. Edited by L. H. Bailey 
This is a new type of state history and contains ma- 


terial which was hitherto almost inaccessible. 
Illustrated. 











At all bookstores or from 


Illustrated. $2.25 


When Kansas ‘Was Young 
By T. A. McNeal 
Stories of Kansas in the wild rough days of the seven- 
ties. These tales bear all the signs of being real excerpts 
from life. . $1.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
































